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EDITOR'S LETTER 


n visiting Will Cotton’s studio in Manhattan's Tribeca neigh- 

borhood, you can never predict what you'll find. This is, after 

all, the artist who painted Katy Perry floating on a cotton-candy 
cloud. When I stopped by earlier this spring, he was at work on, among 
other things, a painting that takes inspiration from Modern Times, a 
short-lived, mid-19th-century utopian community on Long Island. 

Cotton’s also been doing a lot of printmaking. His current obsession 
with lithography began in early 2010, when Jacob Lewis, then a direc- 
tor at New York’s Pace Prints gallery, dropped off some litho stones and 
plates at his studio. “He said,” Cotton recalled, “You don’t have to draw 
on them, but just try it out, see if you like it.” Cotton hadn't done lithog- 
raphy since his art-school days at Cooper Union, and when he tried it 
again, he found he liked it. “I realized that instead of being imitative of 
painting or drawing,” he said, “it is its own thing; it is just this absolutely 
gorgeous, wonderful work. And drawing on the stones—it’s the best sur- 
face.” Cotton went on to do several exhibitions with Pace Prints. 

More recently, Cotton was approached by Theo Lotz at Flying Horse 
Editions in Orlando, Florida, which runs a residency program for artists. 
Cotton had been wanting to work on a larger scale, and when he found 
out that Flying Horse had a giant litho stone, he decided to make the trip 
down there. Flying Horse set him up with a master printer, Phil Sanders, 
who had worked extensively with the stone. Cotton marveled that more 
artists don’t want to work in the medium. “Just drawing on litho stones is 
kind of a dying art,” he told me in his studio. 

This kind of dedication to the medium made Cotton the perfect artist 
for the cover of ARTnews’s Summer 2015 issue, the 25th anniversary of 
our authoritative “200 Top Collectors” feature. At Flying Horse, Cot- 
ton created an original lithograph for the issue, and it presented some 
intriguing challenges. “I’ve always been fascinated by the mixture of 
image and type,” he said. His most famous printmaking idols, Henri 
de Toulouse-Lautrec, Jules Chéret, and Jules-Alexandre Griin, were, of 
course, well versed in such work. 

“T’ve tried to find a way to do that in my paintings and even in the 
lithos, and I haven't been able to make it make sense. This was my first 
opportunity to be able to combine image and text in a way that they are 
brush-painted on.” 

Depicted on the cover of ARTnews is singer and frequent Cotton 
model Hannah Cohen, whose new album, “Pleasure Boy,” features 
Cotton’s photograph of the singer with his very realistic cake sculp- 
tures. For our cover, Cotton wanted Cohen gazing downward—an un- 
conventional look. “If you look at any fashion magazine, the person on 
the cover is always looking at you. I wanted to intentionally avoid the 
fashion-magazine paradigm.” 

We think it makes for a terrific entry point into this month’s features, 
which include Bob Nickas’s investigation into museum holdings of Jean- 
Michel Basquiat’s work, and Hilarie M. Sheets’s look at Jerusalem’s Sea- 
son of Culture in times of turmoil. And, of course, the Top 200. 
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TRUE CONFESSIONS OF A JUSTIFIED ART DEALER 


PART SEVEN: THE METAPHOR DELIVERED 


BY JOEL MESLER 





Los Angeles’s Chung Kine Road, photographed in April 2015. 
£ : g I gray | 


opened my first gallery in 2000, in Chinatown in Los 

Angeles, using money my mother loaned me. Against 

my better judgment, I grew it into an actual business. 
I moved to New York in 2007, once L.A. had nothing 
left to offer me, into a nearly derelict space full of debris 
and exposed wires—it was still in Chinatown, though, 
for whatever that was worth, and somehow I managed 
to make that work, too. I soon moved to a larger space, 
a storefront with a big glass window on Orchard Street 
and a rent of about $16,000 a month. The art world 
grew and I grew up with it. This year, in May, I opened 





a second location on the Lower East Side of Manhattan 
with the dealer Zach Feuer. 

Feuer owned a gallery in Chelsea for over a decade: 
he was a relatively early addition to that neighborhood. 
He opened a business there with two colleagues in 2000, 
then broke off from them and opened his own gallery 
in 2004. His landlord bought him out of his lease last 
year when a developer purchased his building. As I 
write this, Chelsea is still the center of the New York art 
world, but it increasingly seems to only have room for 
high-rise condos and luxury hotels. There are galleries 
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there now that are the size of major corporations, and 
they'll likely get to stay, or at least leave on their own 
terms, but the future looks bleak for everyone else. 

In the beginning, I opened my gallery so I could 
work with artists. I had been an artist myself—albeit 
a failed one—and I wanted to experience something 
new every day. I didn’t know how else to do this. That 
desire is still there, but knowing what I know now, it is 
a difficult proposition. The art world is as interesting 
as the number of people in it who have the freedom 
to experiment and fail. There are exceptions, of course, 
and sometimes people get lucky, but for the most part, 
the stakes are too high now to get away with such a 
thing. When big money moved into the art world, it 
cut out its heart. To survive as a gallery now, to keep 
your doors open, you have to become part of the estab- 
lishment. And so I’ve joined them. But I still wonder: 
to what end? The system is built to perpetuate itself. 
While everyone struggles to meet their overhead and 
strives for the next big payout, how can a young artist 
start a career and not think about money? 

Meanwhile, my wife is pregnant again, this time with 
twins. What else can I tell you? I don’t know what will 
happen, so I can only recount what I’ve seen. 

One late night in 2007 at the now-defunct Lower 
East Side bar Good World, I was having a rambling 
conversation with the artist Aaron Young, and I told 
him I'd always wanted to sell a piece of his. He said he’d 
do it if | gave him cash. I called a business associate in 
L.A. and told him I needed $15,000 immediately. A 
brown paper bag full of cash was delivered to me the 
next day. 

Earlier this year I called the artist Rashid Johnson to 
reminisce about our drug-fueled nights at Good World. 
He was talking to me on his cellphone, driving his 
Mercedes to an A.A. meeting. 

At a gallery dinner, I saw a director from Gagosian 
stab a waitress in the hand with a fork. He proceeded to 
remove his shirt and roll around on the table. 

After my first year of exhibiting at the Art Basel 
‘Miami Beach fair in 2011, at a poker game at the house 
I was renting with a few other dealers, we all cut up the 
narcolepsy pills belonging to artist Mark Grotjahn (who 
wasn't present), my Adderall, and a French dealer’s cocaine 
into a super cocktail and snorted it. The game lasted 
for 24 hours. At the fair the next day, or I suppose the 
same day, I’m really not sure, I felt my left arm go numb 
and thought I was having a heart attack. Fortunately, 
Suzanne Butler, from Canada Gallery, was there with her 
husband, who held a high position in NYU Langone’s 
cardiology division. He did a quick diagnostic test on 
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me. The following day I was back in New York, taking 
a stress test. My heart was fine, the doctor said, but my 
lifestyle wasn’t. 

In the summer of 2004, I saw Thomas Zipp take a 
shot of vodka at the bar White Trash in Berlin. He then 
took a bite out of the glass, chewed it up, and swallowed 
it. I can’t remember if he took another shot after that. 
The next morning I was served homemade LSD tea by 
one of Zipp’s assistants; I drank it before anyone told me 
what was in it. 

At the Armory Show in 2007, I saw the dealer Jack 
Hanley running down the aisles of the fair with a bandana 
wrapped around his head and his arms sticking out, like 
Frankenstein's monster. I asked him what was wrong. 
“Nothing man,” he said. “I’m on acid.” 

I played competitive pool with a prominent Chelsea 
dealer. We bet that if I won, I got to put one of his artists 
in a group show at my gallery. I won. 

I almost dropped a Bjarne Melgaard painting on a 
random Chinese passerby as I was hoisting it up the side 
of my building on East Broadway. 

During my solo exhibition in 2006, at Black Dragon 
Society in L.A., the artist Ed Ruscha—who was and 
remains my idol—told me, “They aren't half bad.” He 
offered no further comment about my work, but gave me 
a signed book. 

The people really making money in the art world are 
storage and shipping companies. 

I told Brooke Shields at a benefit earlier this year, “It’s 
important to see art in person in galleries, because every 
once in a while you'll have an ‘aha’ moment.” 

LA Weekly profiled me in 2003, in an article titled 
“The Jester,” and I came across as a jackass. Marc Foxx, a 
fellow art dealer, told me, “You're never allowed to speak 
to the press again.” 

I realized there really was an art market bubble as soon 
as Dan Colen paintings started to sell for $350,000. 

Back in 2000, after I had just bought my building 
and was settling into Chinatown in L.A., the owner of 
Gin from Gin Exports—a Jade dealer on Chung King 
Road—took me aside to quiz me on the neighborhood. 
This was a kind of rite of passage for newcomers to 
Chinatown. He asked me how I liked it and what my 
plans were. “I plan on being here forever,” I told him. 
“Chinatown is my home.” 

“You'll be gone,” he said, “and so will everyone like 
you.” a 





Joel Mesler is a co-owner of Mesler/Feuer on the Lower East 
Side. This is the final installment tn a recurring column. 
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THE REALITY 
TV NOVEL 


Goldin+Senneby’s Headless also lacks a soul 


BY RACHEL WETZLER 


Tax Planning Since 1987’—is a management 

company catering to high-net-worth individ- 
uals and corporations who wish to avoid paying taxes. 
It is primarily involved in managing offshore corpora- 
tions, trust funds, and pensions, providing “a full range 
of cross-border wealth management services from [its] 
strategically located global office network,” including 
branches in Gibraltar, the Channel Islands, the Bahamas, 
Switzerland, and Bahrain. Their website advertises 
services including “yacht registration” and the ability to 
“purchase your offshore company online now.” They even 
sponsor an international art prize. 

Sovereign is, in fact, a real corporation, but if it seems 
like the kind of thing that could have been invented 
by a conceptual artist, it’s because offshore finance is, 
at its core, a large-scale fiction-making operation. This 
is the basic thesis of the Swedish conceptual art duo 
Goldin+Senneby’s project Headless. It begins, appro- 
priately enough, with Sovereign; more precisely, with 
an offshore company, Headless Ltd., registered by 
Sovereign in the Bahamas in 2007 and managed by 
their Gibraltar office. According to the artists, they came 
across Headless Ltd. accidentally, while researching dissi- 
dent Surrealist Georges Bataille’s interwar secret society, 
Acéphale, and decided to follow the trail, wondering if 
there could possibly be a connection between the two. 
Their investigation would take the form of a work of 


| he Sovereign Group—‘Intelligent Offshore 


“documentary fiction,” a mystery novel about the search 
for Headless Ltd. by the “fictional author” K.D., whose 
name and identity were appropriated from a supposedly 
real client-services manager at Sovereign’s Gibraltar 
office. Produced over the course of eight years, what may 
or may not be the final version of “K.D.’s” novel, Headless, 
was published recently by Triple Canopy. 

In his introduction to the novel, Triple Canopy editor 
Alexander Provan outlines the basic trajectory of the 








project. After their chance encounter with Headless 
Ltd. in 2007, Simon Goldin and Jakob Senneby—who 
have worked together since 2004 under the banner 
Goldin+Senneby, which they describe as a “framework for 
collaboration...exploring juridical, financial, and spatial 
constructs through notions of the performative and the 
virtual”—scheduled a meeting with Jamie Wright, a 
Sovereign Group representative, under the pretense of 
wanting to set up an offshore company of their own for 
a forthcoming artwork. During the meeting, Wright 
mentions K.D.’s name in passing—Kara Donnelly in this 
version, but in earlier drafts that have circulated over the 
years, it’s Kate Dent or Kelly Duncan—and she becomes 
their unwitting collaborator. 

“Behav[ing] like reality television directors,” in 
Provan’s words, Goldin and Senneby recruited a cast 
of collaborators from various fields who would carry 
out different aspects of the search for Headless Ltd. on 
their behalf, including Angus Cameron, a geographer 
at Leicester University who has written extensively on 
offshore finance; intellectual property lawyer Pia Sarma; 
filmmakers Kate Cooper and Richard John Jones, who 
created a documentary about the project, Looking For 
Headless (2010); Swedish curator Kim Einarsson; and 
John Barlow, a British ghostwriter and mystery novelist. 
In addition to those who explicitly agreed to collaborate, 
there are dozens more who participated unknowingly or 
unwillingly, like K.D., whom the artists hired a private 
detective to follow around Gibraltar; her full name was 
apparently redacted from the novel after Sovereign’s 
lawyers sent Goldin+Senneby a cease-and-desist letter. 

Orchestrated by Goldin+Senneby with varying degrees 
of specificity—in some cases participants were given 
comprehensive briefs, in others, they were told to simply 
show up—treal-world actions were staged to provide fodder 
for the Headless novel, conceived as a mass-market thriller 
that would ideally be published by a large commercial 
house. They hired Barlow as K.D.’s ghostwriter, inviting 
him not only to write a novel about Headless Ltd. and its 
mysterious origins but to incorporate himself as a central 
character, allowing a fictional version of the text’s actual 
formation to become one of its central narrative threads. 
Excerpts of the in-progress novel were incorporated into 
Goldin+Senneby’s exhibitions and presented at lectures 
and readings around the world, events that would, in turn, 
form the basis for subsequent chapters. 

All of this makes for a fairly incoherent book, perhaps by 
design: as it turns out, gallery openings and quasi-academic 
lectures are not the stuff of airport thrillers. The literary agent 
Edward Orloff rejected the manuscript, explaining in a letter 
quoted at length in the novel that “the central question— 
who or what is Headless Inc.—is just not riveting enough to 
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sustain a 300-page book. ..Somehow the whole project felt a 
bit like a mystery invented for the sake of a mystery.” 

Over time Barlow begins to unravel under the pressures 
of the project’s shifting imperatives. Authorship is contin- 
ually muddied as entire chapters of the Headless novel begin 
to arrive at Barlow’s doorstep, supposedly by K.D. herself. 
Large segments of the novel involve people talking about 
the novel. No one seems to know how Bataille fits in to 
any of this. Goldin+Senneby seem to be more interested 
in the idea of a published book than its actual content: 
according to Barlow, “Goldin and Senneby were obsessed 
with the process. They used that term constantly; every- 
thing was about maintaining an allegiance to the process.” 

Even Provan’s previously straightforward introduction 
begins to go off the rails as soon as he arrives at the point 
where he enters the project as a prospective collaborator 
(circa 2011). As he recounts his own involvement, the 
essay increasingly takes on the paranoid, pulp-fiction tone 
of the novel that follows, retrospectively calling everything 
he has thus far presented as fact into question. Just as “John 
Barlow” can't seem to figure out where Goldin+Senneby’s 
directorial machinations end and “real” events begin, 
“Alexander Provan” is revealed to be less a reliably detached 
commentator than a character, emblematic of the project’s 
tendency to cannibalize anything it touches. 

As Goldin+Senneby describe, the decision to outsource 
the production of virtually every aspect of the Headless 
project to others was an “act of withdrawal,” mimicking 
the operations of offshore finance in which the true 
protagonists intentionally recede from view, delegating 
public responsibility to representatives and endlessly 
deferring culpability for their actions. The artists’ 
involvement in Headless takes place entirely behind the 
scenes; Barlow doesn’t even meet them in person until 
2010, three years into the project. “Withdrawal” also 
allows them to remain fundamentally ambivalent about 
anything that occurs within the project: any of its stakes, 
successes, or failures are projected onto Barlow, while 
Goldin+Senneby remain disinterested specters. As a 
result, the novel seems to hedge against any possible crit- 
icism, preemptively posing any number of questions and 
‘doubts about its own ethical or aesthetic validity. Because 
Goldin+Senneby takes no position of its own, Headless is 
able to accommodate all of them. 

“A story is the perfect offshore product,” says an actress 
hired by Goldin+Senneby to portray K.D. in one of the 
novel’s many mind-bendingly reflexive episodes. “It 
doesn’t exist in space or time, it’s just an idea expressed 
in a particular way. A fictive world is pure intellectual 
property. It can travel around the world in millisec- 
onds, just like modern financial products.” Indeed, the 
novel’s tangled web reproduces the black hole of offshore 
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operations, creating a literal work of fiction whose char- 
acters insinuate themselves into the real world so thor- 
oughly that even Goldin+Senneby’s closest collaborators 
on the Headless project seem unclear about how much 
has been staged, and by whom. 

Or are they? Headless is an exercise in induced para- 
noia for its readers as much as its characters. As the novel 
continually folds in on itself, the absurd begins to seem 
plausible and the mundane unreal. Does Headless Ltd. 
even exist? Does John Barlow? Does Sovereign? Why 
does its Wikipedia page have no citations from external 
sources, or an edit history prior to 2009? Is the idea of 
Acéphale’s continued existence, in the form of an offshore 
corporation, really so implausible? 

When early iterations of Headless began to appear 
publicly in exhibitions, Goldin+Senneby were praised 
for their foresight, as the project seemed to anticipate the 
role of increasingly dematerialized financial products in 
the global financial meltdown. They insisted, however, 
that this was basically uninteresting to them: in a 2009 
interview with Brian Droitcour published on Rhizome, 
they state, “the recent financial crisis has not made 
anything more or less clear regarding our investigation 
into Headless Ltd., nor regarding our wider research into 
strategies of withdrawal and displacement.” Elsewhere, a 
Goldin+Senneby spokesman tells Einarsson, the curator, 
that they aren't especially concerned with how money 
parked offshore tends to be used—drug cartels, terrorism, 
trafficking, etc.—but rather with the “mythology” created 
by such invisible corporations. “For them, an offshore 
company is a kind of dramatic fiction, acted out against 
the backdrop of the geographical places that the business 
is connected to.” Their interest in “offshore,” then, as 
they often call it, is above all formal. As Cameron wrote 
in a 2014 article in the Journal of Critical Globalisation 
Studies describing his work with Goldin+Senneby, the 
artists seemed to view structures of offshore finance with 
“a certain degree of creative respect,” impressed by the 
ingenuity required to create such labyrinthine schemes. 

Indeed, while more generous critics, like Cameron 
and the art historian T. J. Demos, have drawn out the 
connections between Bataille’s theories of sovereignty 
and transgression, the structures of offshore finance, and 
the unruliness of Headless’s many irresolvable strands 
to suggest an underlying, politically disruptive core, a 
more cynical take is that “offshore” is a red herring here: 
Headless Ltd., like Bataille’s Acéphale, is interesting to 
Goldin+Senneby because it is secret, not because of what 
it represents about contemporary political economy. The 
hypothesis that Acéphale—details of which still remain 
tantalizingly out of reach to art historians—has reformed 
as an offshore “International Business Company” might 








be a more thrilling prospect than a genuine investiga- 
tion into the workings of offshore finance, but it also 
threatens to turn into little more than an art world parlor 
game. After all, who, truly, is surprised by the revela- 
tion that offshore is an empty center, a nonspace made 
of legal loopholes and dubious treaties that allow the 
most powerful to exert control obliquely? Or, for that 
matter, by its relation to the international art world? (As 
the fictional Barlow thinks to himself at a lavish dinner 
celebrating a Goldin+Senneby exhibition at the Galleria 
d’Arte Moderna e Contemporanea in Bergamo, “Are the 
Bonaldi family [the gallery’s patrons] not precisely the 
kind of people likely to use offshore?” Well, obviously.) 

For all Goldin+Senneby’s emphasis on the way fiction 
and reality intersect in offshore corporations, Headless 
feels most frivolous when its absurdist framework hits 
up against the real-world consequences of its ostensible 
subject: in Cooper and Jones’s documentary Looking for 
Headless, commissioned by Goldin+Senneby and screened 
in conjunction with their exhibitions, Gavin MacFayden, 
director of the Center of Investigative Journalism, points 
to the fact that the refusal of the wealthiest members of 
society to pay their taxes contributes to the erosion of 
publicly funded social services for others in dire need. 
“It’s not just innocent,” MacFayden says. “But that’s also 
not what the inquiry is about. That’s ancillary, part of 
the background...What they’re really talking about is 
the mysterious world...of secret societies, strange phil- 
osophical concepts of vacuity and virtuality and all that.” 
It is telling that Goldin+Senneby tend to refer simply to 
“offshore,” a term whose vagueness similarly elides any 
concern for the technical particularities of the industry 
and the specific, varied ways in which offshore corpora- 
tions might actually be used. 

While Headless engagement with offshore structures 
often feels superficial, more a fetishization of secrecy than a 
probe into its logic, the idea of invisibility and withdrawal as 
potentially subversive strategies has taken on an additional 
significance in the years since the project’s debut. Whether 
Facebook, Google, or the NSA are any more interesting 
to Goldin+Senneby than the financial crisis remains 
to be seen. But the question of who has the privilege of 
remaining invisible in an age of widespread corporate and 
governmental surveillance is a latent theme throughout the 
novel. “You are your Google history!” says Barlow. “Where 
you go, what you do there, questions asked, money spent, 
the brand of beer you drink. You are on show, John, in an 
infinite number of ways. The most visible person imagin- 
able. And right now, someone is watching.” & 





Rachel Wetzler 1s a doctoral candidate in art history at 
CUNY Graduate Center. 
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“| JOKE THAT ART COMES FROM THAT PLACE 
VV TEIN OUT@UG hy OUR BEI she Nie 
A TALK VWWITH MARGARET LEE 


BY BILL POWERS 





BILL POWERS: WE ARE LOOKING AT A WALL IN 
YOUR STUDIO COVERED WITH TEAR SHEETS OF 
ARTWORK BY SARAH LUCAS, LOUISE BOURGEOIS, 
RICHARD ARTSCHWAGER, GEORGIA O'KEEFFE, CADY 
NOLAND, SUPERSTUDIO, LOUISE LAVVLER—DOZENS 
OF IMAGES. 

Margaret Lee: When I don't know what I’m going to 
do next, I will take printouts of my older work and 
intermix them with other things on my mood board. 


BP: IS THAT A PICTURE OF DEPECHE MODE'S VIOLATOR 
ALBUM COVER? 

ML: Yes, I remember buying the tape the day it came 
out, I was so excited for its release. It was one of the 
first albums I purchased with my own money, at ten 
years old. You should watch D. A. Pennebaker’s concert 
film Depeche Mode 101.1 grew up obsessively listening 
to WDRE (a radio station based on Long Island), and 
in the film Depeche Mode takes a bunch of teens who 
won a WDRE radio competition out on tour with 
them—it’s a taste of reality TV before reality TV was 
a thing. When I was a pre-teen, I would listen to and 
tape these WDRE radio shows live from clubs on Long 
Island. I thought when I grew up that would be my 
future. I wish I still had those tapes. Anyway, there was 
a rose in my last show and I used the Violator rose as 
my inspiration. 


BP: I’M FRIENDLY WITH A KOREAN SURFER WHO 
GREW UP IN CALIFORNIA AND WHOSE PARENTS 
CALLED HER A “BANANA” BECAUSE SHE'S ASIAN 
ON THE OUTSIDE AND CAUCASIAN ON THE INSIDE. 
IS THAT PART OF THE SUBTEXT BEHIND YOUR FRUIT 
SCULPTURE? 

ML: I’ve been accused of being a banana in my youth, 
but that’s not what my sculpture is about. My work 
has always been about sublimated desire. If you 
want to relate it directly to a banana, I can say I’m 
currently more interested in the peeled banana, finding 
that weird truthy area that is vulnerable, behind the 
protective layer. 


BP: IN YOUR LAST SHOW AT JACK HANLEY GALLERY 
IN NEW YORK, EVERYTHING WAS PAINTED WITH 
DALMATIAN SPOTS. I'VE ALWAYS FOUND DALMATIANS 


opposite Margaret Lee photographed in her studio on May 


12, 2015. 
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TO BE A STRANGE BREED BECAUSE THEY'RE KIND OF 
DISNEY AND YET HAVE A REPUTATION FOR BEING 
MEAN. 

ML: I sort of like that combination though. And it’s such 
an ’80s dog. When I was younger, the most glamorous 
thing I could imagine was a woman in a fur coat walking 
her dalmatian in SoHo. It was a real signifier of success 
and opulence. 


BP: AS SOMEONE WHO USES FURNITURE IN HER 
VVORK—OR MAYBE | SHOULD SAY FURNITURE SHAPES — 
HOW WOULD YOU DIFFERENTIATE BETVVEEN ART 
AND DESIGN? 

ML: There’s a different set of criteria in design, different 
problems you have to solve: Is this chair comfortable? 
How can it be fabricated en masse? Can it withstand 
daily usage? Design starts at functionality. 


BP: SO YOU NEVER ASK YOURSELF, “IS THIS ART 
COMFORTABLE?" 

ML: I joke that art comes from that place when you 
touch your belly button. It feels really weird and 
uncomfortable. I don’t know if other people’s belly 
buttons are sensitive but when I was a kid, I thought 
the belly button was sensitive because it is the first 
location of attachment and nourishment. I guess that 
is why I relate it to creativity. Touching it causes severe 
discomfort but there is something in that feeling that 
you want to keep experiencing, because you know it 
connects you to something larger than yourself. 


BP: | READ SOMEWHERE THAT YOU ONLY MAKE ART 
ON DEADLINE. 

ML: I’ve totally gone against that for the moment. In 
the beginning, deadlines were helpful, maybe because 
I was insecure, but I don’t want making art to feel like 
a job. 


BP: IS IT STRANGE THAT YOUR HOMETOWN OF 
YONKERS IS BEING HAILED AS THE NEXT ART 
DESTINATION? 

ML: Very weird. Yonkers was a rough place to grow 
up; creativity and self-expression were not really 
encouraged. The public school system was pretty 
broken and the arts were the least funded. Thankfully, 
I had a ceramics teacher in high school who loved 
art and would show us documentaries on people like 
Louise Bourgeois, Louise Nevelson, Andy Warhol, etc. 
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‘Im sort of a reluctant truth seeker. I wish I could go 
with the flow more, but I dont hke bullshit.” 


My favorite was on Alexander Calder’s circus—I don’t 
think I had ever witnessed such joyfulness in creativity. 
Yonkers was a segregated city up until 1986. I was in 
the first grade when the verdict came in and measures 
were taken to desegregate. It was pretty traumatic to 
witness the ugliness and anger that emerged in relation 
to class and race at such a young age. David Simon is 
making a mini-series about the whole thing for HBO. 
All the while, I was also being sent to an after-school 
music program in Scarsdale, which was the complete 
opposite of my regular school environment. 


BP: WAS IT LIKE THAT MOVIE WHIPLASH 

ML: It wasn’t that inspiring. I spent 13 years playing 
the piano in the most basic way, memorizing and 
performing pieces that were assigned to me. I was 
recently listening to Glenn Gould’s Goldberg Variations 
and there is that humming he does while he plays and 
it finally hit me, I wish that I had been encouraged to 
play in that way, where you lose yourself in the music. 
I was never passionate about playing the piano, I just 
got really good at sight-reading. After all those years of 
playing, I don’t consider myself a musician. 


BP: ONE OF THE ARTISTS YOU REPRESENT AT YOUR 
GALLERY, 47 CANAL, IS JOSH KLINE. HOW DID YOU 
GUYS FIRST HOOK UP? 

ML: I can't remember where we first met but we 
definitely bonded in Joshua Tree. Both of us were there 
showing art at High Desert Test Sites. Amy Yao invited 
us out for her annual Swapmeet project. That was also 
where I forged my friendship with Michele Abeles and 
Anicka Yi, who are both artists at the gallery. It was a 
pretty exciting time; the recession had just hit, Obama 


was newly elected, we were in the desert with a whole — 


group of artist friends—all at the beginning of our 
careers. There was a lot of driving around in the desert, 


drinking, sleeping in tents, going to get a sound bath 
at the Integratron. Looking back, I’m kind of surprised 
that I went on that trip because I didn’t really know 
any of the other people and I’m pretty shy and tend to 
avoid groups. 


BP: HAS ANYONE EVER PEGGED YOU AS A HIPSTER? 
ML: If anything, ’m more of a secret hippie. My 
ideal vacation would involve roughing it in nature. 
I’ve spent some time at a community called Findhorn 
in Scotland, stayed at Osho’s ashram in Pune, and 
practiced Kundalini Yoga for years. 1 used to attend 
these meetings at a diner on the Upper West Side 
where a bunch of people would eat burgers with this 
guy who would talk about how none of us really existed. 
I’m sort of a reluctant truth seeker. I wish I could go 
with the flow more, but I don’t like bullshit. 


BP: IF TIME MACHINES WERE REAL, WHAT ADVICE 
WOULD YOU GIVE TO YOURSELF STARTING OUT IN 
200982 

ML: Don't compare yourself to anyone else and don't 
measure your success against anyone else’s success. 


BP: GABRIEL GARCIA MARQUEZ SAID WE AIL LIVE 
THREE LIVES: OUR PUBLIC LIFE, OUR PRIVATE LIFE, AND 
OUR SECRET LIFE. WHERE DOES YOUR ART COME 
FROM? 

ML: It cycles through all of them. The initial idea is 
secret and the actualization of the idea in the studio 
is private. The work ends up public in the exhibition 
space, but only after a lot of editing. I feel the safest in 
the secret and the private, but I try to remember that if 
you are there for too long, it’s easy to get lost. 





Margaret Lee runs, with Oliver Newton, the gallery 47 
Canal in New York. 
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TARA DONOVAN 


PARRISH ART MUSEUM, WATER MILL, NEW YORK 


JULY 4 - OCTOBER 18 

As part of the museum’s Platform program, which invites a single artist 
per year to install a long-term project on the grounds of the Parrish, Tara 
Donovan will present some of her large-scale sculptures. These are often 
made from found materials, like straws and index cards, as well as the occa- 
sional Slinky. What better way to celebrate American independence? 





Tara Donovan, Untitled, 2015. 


“SOUNDSCAPES* 


NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON 

JULY 8 - SEPTEMBER 6 

This show invites musicians and artists to pick a work from the National 
Gallery collection and compose a new piece of music about it. There are 
some pretty serious people involved, ranging from composer Nico Muhly, 
pop star Jamie xx, and sound-art duo Janet Cardiff and George Bures Miller. 
Among the works chosen are Cézanne’s Bathers and Antonello da Messina’s 
St. Jerome in his Study. 





Théo van Rysselberghe, Coastal Scene, ca. 1892. 


JAMIE WYETH 


CRYSTAL BRIDGES MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART, BENTONVILLE, ARKANSAS 

JULY 25 - OCTOBER 5 

Crystal Bridges will give a retrospective to Jamie Wyeth, a realist painter who 
comes from a long line of artists—his grandfather was Newell Convers Wyeth, 
his father was Andrew Wyeth, and his aunt, with whom Jamie dropped out 
of school to study, was Caroline Wyeth Hurd. The show covers six decades 
of his work, starting with childhood drawings and working up to the present. 





Jamie Wyeth, Kleberg, 1984. 
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JOS DE GRUYTER AND HARALD THYS 


MUSEUM OF CONTEMPORARY ART, CHICAGO 

AUGUST 8 - JANUARY 17 

The Belgian artists, who have been working together since the late 1980s, 
will display Im Reich der Sonnenfinsternis (In the Empire of the Solar Eclipse), 
an installation completed in 2011 and the “first major work by this duo to 
have been acquired by an American institution,” according to the museum. 
It includes a 25-minute video and some 200 paintings by a fictional painter 
named Johannes. 





Jos de Gruyter and Harald Thys, /m Reich der Sonnenfinsternis, 2010-11. 


DANH VO 


MUSEUM LUDWIG, COLOGNE 


AUGUST 1 - OCTOBER 25 

The show will bring together new works by the artist as well as, to use the 
museum's phrase, “acclaimed classics.” Vo has been remarkably prolific in the 
last few years; last summer he installed a replica of pieces of the Statue of 
Liberty in Brooklyn Bridge Park, and he is representing Denmark at this 
year’s Venice Biennale in addition to having curated a much-loved show at 
the Punta della Dogana. He continues his winning streak here. 





Danh Vo, We The People (factory view), 2011-13 


KORAKRIT ARUNANONDCHAI 


ULLENS CENTER FOR CONTEMPORARY ART, BEUING 


AUGUST 21 - OCTOBER 19 

The Thai artist will have his first solo show in China. Much of Arunanondchai’s 
work revolves around the appropriation of denim, and, as UCCA helpfully 
points out, China is “a country known for its prodigious export (and, increas- 
ingly, consumption) of denim goods.” The exhibition will showcase the artist’s 
experimentation in a variety of mediums, including video, installation, painting, 
and performance. 





Korakrit Arunanondchai, video still from 2557 (Painting with history in a room 


filled with men with funny names 2), 2014. 
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HOUSE PARTY 


An afternoon at East Hampton's unofficial artist residency 


n 1975, Elaine de Kooning bought a modest house at 

55 Alewive Brook Road in East Hampton, New York. 

The town had long served as an artist colony; Jackson 
Pollock and Lee Krasner produced some of their best- 
known works there and it was a productive retreat for 
artists including Mark Rothko, Robert Motherwell, and 
Willem de Kooning, Elaine’s husband. The house is a 
classic example of mid-century architecture—polygonal, 
glass-window plated, retro-futuristic—set in a woodsy 
area. The nearby town boasts both quaint, peeling little 
general stores and a Lilly Pulitzer outpost. “There’s 
nothing that compares to the light here, because there’s 
water on both sides,” said Chris Byrne, owner and 
cofounder of the Dallas Art Fair, who bought the Elaine 
de Kooning house in 2010. “I think that’s why the 
postwar artists came out here—the migration mirrored 
the big move from cities to suburbs.” 

Byrne liberally gives the house over to artists as a 
more or less permanent residency with a rotating cast. 
Instead of offering a stipend, he offers a large studio 
with its own entrance, two hours from New York City, 
and the auspicious memory of Elaine de Kooning, 
who died in 1989 at the age of 70. After her death, 
the house passed to the sculptor John Chamberlain, and 
then to the painter Richmond Burton. Byrne bought it 
for fear that someone else would buy it and “rip every- 
thing out to install a pool.” During my day-long visit, 
Byrne reminded me at least a few times that nothing 
has been altered since he bought the house, once saying, 
“It would be sacrilegious to change anything.” 

“T didn’t really have a sense of what to do when I first 
got [the house],” he said. “I ran into my smart friend 
José Lerma and he said he was getting ready for his first 


museum show. His space is in Williamsburg and he was 
having a hard time because he wanted to do large-scale 
paintings and his studio was so small. I was like, ‘Oh, I 
have this studio, why don’t you use it?’ He was out here 
for nine months, on and off. He was kind of a guinea 
pig for this.” 

Since then, Lizzi Bougatsos, Joe Bradley, Chris 
Duncan, Jonah Freeman and Justin Lowe, Kim 
“Mudman’” Jones, Laura and Rachel Lancaster, Sadie 
Laska, Liz Markus, Scott and Tyson Reeder, and 
Michael Williams have added to what has become 
a formidable alumni list. Byrne commissioned the 
Hamptons-based photographer Walter Weissman, who 
once took a photo of Elaine herself, to take a picture of 
each artist in residence, which Byrne laid out on a table 
for me like a horizontal hall of fame. 

Byrne travels between Dallas, New York City, and 
the Hamptons, but his girlfriend, Australian-born 
artist Amy Pilkington, lives in the Elaine de Kooning 
house year-round. It can get crowded. Byrne said when 
Freeman and Lowe were staying at the house, there 
were “14 people in every room.” 

Byrne excused himself to go to the bathroom (“He’s 
going to go smoke a cigar,” Pilkington whispered) and I 
asked her what it was like to live with a changing group 
of roommates. 

“[Laura and Rachel Lancaster’s] gallerist actually 
asked me, ‘Are they normal?’ And I was like, “Yes, they’re 
normal!” Pilkington laughed, lighting a cigarette. We 


were sitting outside on the curb of the gravel driveway. 


opposiTE The Elaine de Kooning house, photographed on May 
23, 2015. 
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“It was snowing the whole time they were here, back 
in February and March, and we would always have 
tea time in the afternoon and [I would] make them a 


martini at six in the evening, when I could tell they 
needed a break. It was nice, and very familial. I’d come 
up and have my robe on and I'd be making coffee and 
my hair would be insane and I didn’t care. But some of 
the other artists have not been—well, they’re more in 
their own world, which is totally fine. I mean, they’re 
here to make art, not to talk to me.” 

The living room is fairly bare, with only a few works 
of art, a coffee-table book (on Willem de Kooning), 
a postmodern edition of Camus’s The Stranger (retold 
in a cryptic series of dots), and a guest book near the 
front door, next to a small blank chalkboard and a 
glass cup of chalk. The kitchen, which features a shiny, 


black cast-iron stove (from Elaine’s time), is the most 


densely populated area, stocked with wine, cheese, 
nuts, fruit—nothing very substantial. A rather severe- 
looking self-portrait of Elaine hangs on a wall nearby. 
“Her eyes follow you,” Byrne warned me. One of Chris 
Duncan’s sun-bleached black sheets—the most recent 
fruit of this residency—hangs in the foyer. Due to 
the house’s low-ceilinged sparseness, a normal walk 
through the interior gives one the feeling of zooming 
forward. 

Lisa de Kooning, Willem’s daughter by the illustrator 
Joan Ward, once referred to a cupboard her father built 
in the ceiling of her East Hampton childhood home as 
“the door that leads to nowhere.” That was a different 
house, but the same sort of subtle M. C. Escher quality 
is present in Elaine de Kooning’s home—the result of 
many different owners and their respective imprints. “I 
know the house now,” Byrne remarked, “but even after 
I bought it, I would think “Where am I again?” 

The architecture that made perfect sense as Byrne 
led me from one room to the other became difficult to 
visualize as a conventional whole later on, in a way not 
unlike Elaine de Kooning’s paintings, where specific 
features are defined by expression. Pilkington recalled 
a visit to the National Portrait Gallery in Washington, 
D.C., where video interviews of Elaine were on display: 
“She was like, ‘I was always happy with that line or that 
form,’ talking about a jacket and a shirt. She would 
always fall in love with parts of it. She would look at 
her old drawings and say, “There’s enough information 
here that I can make a painting from it.” 

The studio, a large, light, slanting room with a 
concrete floor, flows seamlessly into the main house 
but has its own separate entrance. Toward the end of 
the room the floor drops off to reveal a basement area 
below, where Elaine’s assistants could transfer the art 
to and from storage. Nearby, a staircase leads to the 
artist's bedroom upstairs, a simple, Amish-looking 
room with a bathroom equipped with a Jacuzzi and a 
nice big window. “It’s much lower-key, right?” Byrne 
said. “When people think of East Hampton, they think 
of the Kardashians or something. But if you go to the 
Pollock/Krasner house, for example, it’s super modest 
as well—I think their whole generation was kind of like 
eaten HANNAH GHORASHI 


ABOVE Sadie Laska’s artist residency at the Elaine de Kooning 


house. summer 2014. 
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Lesley Dill 


PERFORMANCE 
i-We) 
ART 


Exhibition accompanied by 
Lesley Dill: Performance as 
Art, published by the McNay 
Art Museum. To purchase this 
book, call 210.805.1732 or 
e-mail store@mcnayart.org. 
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HERE 
AND QUEER 


n a recent unseasonably warm morning, 

William J. Simmons, an eager graduate student 

at City University of New York, was sweating 
and talking about art theory. It was one of the first humid 
days of the year, and Simmons was overdressed, but when 
he spoke to me about a show he was working on called 
“Queer Fantasy,” he seemed comfortable. 


“Queer Fantasy,” which opens at OHWOW Gallery’s 


Los Angeles location on July 11, is a summer group show » 


that brings together ten American queer artists in an 
ambitious survey of queer art history from the late ’50s 
to now. The catch: the focus will not be gay men working 





during the height of the AIDS crisis, as is often the case 
with surveys of this kind. “I really want to revise the 
queer art narrative,” Simmons said, “because at once you 
have to focus on what’s come before—issues of AIDS, of 
identity politics, of these things that people don’t want 
to talk about so much these days—but you also have to 
work on a new narrative.” 

David Benjamin Sherry, whose psychedelic landscape 
photography and homoerotic portraiture are included 
in “Queer Fantasy,” was the starting point for the 
show. “I saw his work as very queer because he depicts 
queer subject matter, obviously, but he also revises the 
modernist narrative of high photography,” Simmons 
told me. “I saw that as a queer act. And so I got to 
thinking about different ways in which queerness can 
be expressed without the depiction of expressly queer 
subject matter.” 

The canonical queer artists—the ones who are taught 
in undergraduate art-history surveys—mostly came 
out of the late 80s, but more than two decades have 
passed since then. As Simmons told me, there are more 
queer artists than just the men who dealt with AIDS, 
death, and bodies. Using what he calls a “queer feminist 
perspective,” Simmons picked artists working today who 
go beyond these subjects in their work. Five of the artists 
in “Queer Fantasy” are women, which Simmons says is 
important because he wants this history to be “supple- 
mented by these voices that haven't really been heard so 
far.” (He'd like to do future versions of the show, perhaps 
including artists who would be considered heterosexual.) 

Simmons gushed about the show’s artists, both the 
up-and-comers and the misunderstood stars. On Celeste 
Dupuy-Spencer, the painter: “She’s really poised to enter 
this group of painters and thinkers who are the vanguard 
of queer thought, and also painterly thought.” On Jimmy 
DeSana, the photographer who Simmons wrote his 
undergraduate thesis on: “He’s going to be the next big 
thing.” On John Waters, the director and provocateur: 
“He’s so much more than a celebrity. I think people really 
need to see the value of his art for what it is.” 

Gay Is Not Enough (2006), one of several Waters film 
stills in the show, epitomizes most of what Simmons told 
me about “Queer Fantasy.” The title appears in the work, 
written in an unfashionable font and superimposed 
on an image blurred to the point of non-recognition. 
Everything in the still is just barely stable, and at any 
second, it could all change. ALEX GREENBERGER 


A still from A. K. Burns and A. L. Steiner’s Community 
Action Center, 2010. 
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DOROTHY A. CULPEPPER 


Fractals 


July 15 — August 22, 2015 





BARBARA FRACCHIA 


Water Works 


September 23 — October 10, 2015 
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‘THERE ARE EXCEPTIONS 
TO EVERY RULE. 


AUDEMARS PIGUET — 


Le Brassus 


WOMEN’S 
MILLENARY 
DIAMOND SET, 


The ARTnews 200 
Top Collectors 


25th Anniversary Edition 


BY THE EDITORS 


e go to press on the 25th anniversary edition 
of our “200 Top Collectors” feature at a 
historic moment in the art market, marked 


by the unprecedented sale of Picasso’s 1955 painting 
Les Femmes d’Alger for $179 million in Christie’s May 
auction “Looking Forward to the Past.” It is the single 
most expensive artwork ever to sell at auction. Notably, 
over the course of just two weeks of sales in New York 
in May, Christie’s and Sotheby’s brought in a staggering 
$2.5 billion. 

A surge in demand has pushed the art market into 
uncharted territory. Chinese collectors are increasingly 
formidable, with Wang Zhongjun (a new addition to 
the Top 200) picking up a Picasso for $30 million and 
Wang Jianlin (also on the list) buying a Monet for $20.4 
million. But there are also plenty of new players coming 
in from all over the world, many of whom prefer to 
remain anonymous. The New York Post quoted unnamed 
sources saying that the buyer of Les Kemmes dAlger was 
former Qatari prime minister Sheik Hamad bin Jassim 
bin Jaber Al Thani, also new to the list this year. 
Christie’s, discreet as ever, declined to confirm. 

At one sale this May there were bidders from more 
than 40 countries. According to Christie’s auctioneer Jussi 
Pylkkéinen, the bidders on each and every one of the top 
ten lots in the “Looking Forward” sale included individuals 
who had only begun collecting in the past five or six years. 

_ “Five years used to be the time a collector would take to 
go from day to evening sales,” Thomas Seydoux, a private 
dealer and former Christie’s specialist, told ARTnews. 
“Now they go straight to the top.” 

Today’s market is driven by the auctions, where, 
according to Seydoux, there now is a comfort zone at 
the new price levels, with a boost from third-party guar- 
antees; starting bidding at $100 million is no longer a 
hurdle. “People think it’s all speculation and investment,” 
Seydoux added. “It isn’t.” 

Meanwhile, at the contemporary end, the market 
is much more fluid than in the past; there the word 





“speculator” (or, as dealer/writer Kenny Schachter likes 
to put it, “speculector”) is often bandied about. 

“We are definitely in a bubble,” said seasoned art adviser 
Todd Levin, director of Levin Art Group. Nevertheless, 
he was quick to qualify that assessment: “When people 
hear the word ‘bubble,’ they immediately think about an 
impending burst. The truth is that bubbles inflate and 
deflate in many different ways. No one knows how long 
this will go, or how or when it will end.” 

True collectors stay in the game through the peaks and 
the troughs, as 25 years of the Top 200 list attest. And 
there are collectors on our list who have told us that they 
have never parted with a piece. “It’s important to recog- 
nize there are as many different collecting objectives as 
there are collectors,” said another veteran art adviser, 
Thea Westreich. 

As in years past, the list is based on confidential inter- 
views with art professionals from around the world and 
on research by experienced ARTnews correspondents. 
We reveal collectors who have been buying in a wide 
range of periods, styles, and areas. What unites them 
is a high level of commitment and activity. Also in 
keeping with past years, there are collectors who are so 
intensely private that you won't see their names here; 
probably only a handful of people in the trade even 
know who they are. 

On the occasion of the 25th anniversary of the Top 
200, we’ve interviewed one of our all-stars, Eli Broad, 
who has been on the list since the very beginning, in 
1990, and who is soon to open the Broad, his founda- 
tion’s museum in Los Angeles. We also include a profile 
on Tony Salamé, new to the list, who will soon open his 
own foundation’s exhibition space in Beirut. a 


For an expanded look at the Top 200, as well as features 


on contemporary art collectors who are newer to the game, 


visit artnews.com. 
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A2 


Shelley Fox Aarons 
and Philip E. Aarons 
NEW YORK 

Real estate 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Roman Abramovich 
and Dasha Zhukova 


MOSCOW 


Steel, mining, investments, 
and professional soccer 


(Chelsea Football Club) 
MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Ricard Akagawa 
SAO PAULO 


‘Travel and real estate 
investments 


INTERNATIONAL 
CONTEMPORARY ART; 

1 8TH-CENTURY BRAZILIAN 
BAROQUE FURNITURE 
AND IMAGINARIES; 
CAUCASIAN RUGS 


Paul Allen 
SEATTLE 


Computer software and 
sports franchises 


IMPRESSIONISM; OLD 
MASTERS; MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART 





TOP 200 COLLECTORS 


Maria Asuncion 


Maria Arena and 





Aramburuzabala William Bell Jr. 
MEXICO CITY LOS ANGELES 

Beverages and investments Television production 
MODERN AND MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART CONTEMPORARY ART 


Heéléne and Bernard 
Arnault 

PARIS 

Luxury goods (LVMH) 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Laura and John Arnold 
HOUSTON 

Hedge fund 

MODERN, POSTWAR, AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Hans Rasmus Astrup 
OSLO 


Shipping- and finance- 
related activities 


CONTEMPORARY ART 


Candace Carmel 
Barasch 

NEW YORK 

Real estate 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Ernesto Bertarelli 
GSTAAD, SWITZERLAND 


Biotech and investments 
MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Debra and Leon Black 
NEW YORK 


Investment banking 
OLD MASTERS; 
IMPRESSIONISM; 
MODERN PAINTING; 
CHINESE SCULPTURE; 
CONTEMPORARY ART; 
WORKS ON PAPER 


Len Blavatnik 
NEW YORK; LONDON 


Investments (media, 
industrials, and real estate) 


MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Erik Van Lieshout, Untitled, 2014, in the collection of Melva Bucksbaum and Raymond 
Learsy. 
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Neil G. Bluhm 
CHICAGO 
Real estate 


POSTWAR AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Karen and 
Christian Boros 
BERLIN 


Advertising, communication, 
and publishing 


CONTEMPORARY ART 


Irma and 

Norman Braman 
MIAMI BEACH 

Automobile dealerships 
MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Udo Brandhorst 





MUNICH 

Insurance 

POSTWAR AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Peter M. Brant 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
Newsprint manufacturing 


CONTEMPORARY ART; 
DESIGN; FURNITURE 


Edythe L. and 
Eli Broad 
LOS ANGELES 


Philanthropy (The 
Broad Foundation) 


CONTEMPORARY ART 


James Keith (JK) 
Brown and Eric 
Diefenbach 

NEW YORK; RIDGEFIELD, CONNECTICUT 
Investments and law 


CONTEMPORARY ART 





Bettina and 


Donald L. Bryant. Jr. 
SAINT HELENA, CALIFORNIA; SAINT LOUIS 
Winemaking (Bryant Family 


Vineyard) and insurance 
OLD MASTERS; GERMAN 
AND AUSTRIAN MASTERS 
OF THE EARLY 20TH 
CENTURY; AMERICAN 
MASTERS OF THE 20TH 
CENTURY 


Melva Bucksbaum 
and Raymond Learsy 
COLORADO; CONNECTICUT; NEW YORK 


Inheritance (shopping malls) 
and commodities trading 


CONTEMPORARY ART 


Joop van Caldenborgh 
WASSENAAR, THE NETHERLANDS 
Chemical industry (Caldic) 
MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART, 
INCLUDING SCULPTURE, 
PHOTOGRAPHY, ARTISTS’ 
BOOKS, VIDEO, AND 
INSTALLATIONS 


Edouard Carmignac 
PARIS 


Asset management 


CONTEMPORARY ART 


Trudy and Paul Cejas 


MIAMI BEACH 


Investments (PLC 
Investments) 


POSTWAR AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART, 
ESPECIALLY ZERO 


Pierre Chen 


TAIPEI 

High-tech industry 
MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Adrian Cheng 


HONG KONG 

Retail and real estate 

(K11 and New World 
Development) 
CONTEMPORARY 
CHINESE AND GLOBAL ART 





Halit Cingillioglu 
MONACO 

Banking 
IMPRESSIONISM; 
MODERN, POSTWAR, 
AND CONTEMPORARY 
ART 


Kemal Has 
Cingillioglu 

LONDON 

Banking 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Ella Fontanals- 
Cisneros 


MADRID; GSTAAD, SWITZERLAND 


Investments, real estate, 
and telecommunications 


CONTEMPORARY 

ART, VIDEO, AND 
PHOTOGRAPHY, WITH 
AN EMPHASIS ON 
ARCHITECTURE AND 
HISTORICAL GEOMETRIC 
ABSTRACTION FROM 
LATIN AMERICA 


Patricia Phelps 
de Cisneros and 
Gustavo A. Cisneros 


TOP 200 COLLECTORS 





CARACAS, VENEZUELA; DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC; NEW YORK 

Media, entertainment, 
telecommunications, 
consumer products, 

and travel resorts 


MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY 

LATIN AMERICAN 

ART; 19TH-CENTURY 
TRAVELER ARTISTS 

TO LATIN AMERICA; 
COLONIAL ART AND 
OBJECTS FROM LATIN 
AMERICA; AMAZONIAN 
ETHNOGRAPHIC OBJECTS 


Alexandra and 
Steven A. Cohen 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
Investments 
IMPRESSIONISM; 
MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART 
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Adrian Cheng. 
Cherryl and Dimitris 
Frank Cohen Daskalopoulos 


CHESHIRE, ENGLAND 
Home-improvement stores 
CONTEMPORARY ART; 
MODERN BRITISH ART 


Isabel and 
Agustin Coppel 
MEXICO CITY 

Retail 
INTERNATIONAL ART 


Rosa and Carlos 
de la Cruz 
KEY BISCAYNE, FLORIDA 


Coca-Cola bottling in Puerto 
Rico and the Caribbean 


CONTEMPORARY ART 
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ATHENS 


Financial services and 
investment company 


(DAMMA Holdings) 
CONTEMPORARY ART, 
ESPECIALLY LARGE- 
SCALE INSTALLATIONS, 
SCULPTURE, DRAWINGS, 
COLLAGE, FILM, AND 
VIDEO 


Tiqui Atencio 
Demirdjian 

LONDON; VENEZUELA 
Investments 

MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART; 
LATIN AMERICAN ART 
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Leonardo DiCaprio. 


Beth Rudin DeWoody 
NEW YORK; LOS ANGELES; 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 
Philanthropy and real estate 
MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Leonardo DiCaprio 
LOS ANGELES 

Actor 

CONTEMPORARY ART; 
COMICS; RARE BOOKS; 
FOSSILS 


Glenn Dubin 

NEW YORK 

Asset management 
MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


George Economou 

ATHENS 

Investments and 

shipping (DryShips) 
MODERN, POSTWAR, AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART 





Stefan T: Edlis and H. 
Gael Neeson 


CHICAGO; ASPEN, COLORADO 


Plastics manufacturing 
(retired) 


POSTWAR AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Carl Gustaf Ehrnrooth 
HELSINKI 

Construction and investments 
CONTEMPORARY 
SCANDINAVIAN, 
EUROPEAN, AND 
AMERICAN ART 


Mitzi and 

Warren Eisenberg 
UNION, NEW JERSEY 

Retail (Bed Bath & Beyond) 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Rebecca and 

Martin Eisenberg 

NEW YORK 

Retail (Bed Bath & Beyond) 
CONTEMPORARY ART 





TOP 200 COUEGTORS 





Lawrence J. Ellison 


WOODSIDE, CALIFORNIA 

Software 

LATE 19TH- AND 

EARLY 20TH-CENTURY 
EUROPEAN ART; ANCIENT 
TO EARLY 20TH-CENTURY 
JAPANESE ART 


Caryl and 

Israel Englander 
NEW YORK 

Hedge fund 

MODERN, POSTWAR, 
AND CONTEMPORARY 
ART; CONTEMPORARY 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Susan and 

Leonard Feinstein 

LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 

Retail (Bed Bath & Beyond) 
MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Frank J. Fertitta 1 
and Lorenzo Fertitta 





LAS VEGAS 


Casinos (Station Casinos) 
and professional fighting 
(Ultimate Fighting 
Championship) 


MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Marilyn and 
Larry Fields 
CHICAGO 
Commodities 


CONTEMPORARY ART 


Amanda and Glenn R. 
Fuhrman 

NEW YORK 

Investments (MSD Capital) 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Antoine de Galbert 


PARIS 

Inheritance 

PRIMITIVE ART; 
CONTEMPORARY ART 
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Christy and Bill 
Gautreaux 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Energy (Crestwood 
Midstream Partners) 


CONTEMPORARY ART 


Yassmin and Sasan 
Ghandehari 
LONDON 


Investments (real estate 
and industrials) 


IMPRESSIONISM; 
POSTWAR AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Ingvild Goetz 
MUNICH 
Inheritance (mail-order retail) 


CONTEMPORARY ART 


Noam Gottesman 
NEW YORK 

Hedge fund 

POSTWAR AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Laurence Graff 
GSTAAD, SWITZERLAND 
Jewelry 


MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Kenneth C. Griffin 
CHICAGO 

Hedge fund 
POST-IMPRESSIONISM 


Florence and 
Daniel Guerlain 
PARIS 

Inheritance (perfume) 
CONTEMPORARY ART, 
ESPECIALLY DRAWING 
AND SCULPTURE 


Agnes Gund 

NEW YORK; PENINSULA, OHIO; 
KENT, CONNECTICUT 
Inheritance 

MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Take a Closer Kook at the Masters in the 





we ere, i gate 





The Masters in the Art of Insuring Art 


Specializing in: 
Dealers 
Galleries 
Museums 


Collections 


Jewelry 


Arthur J, Gallagher & Co. 


250 Park Ave. 
New York, NY 10177. 
212.994.7100 
www.ajg.com 
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Francesca von Habsburg. 


Nathalie and 
Charles de Gunzburg 
NEW YORK 

Investments 

POSTWAR AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Francesca von 
Habsburg 

VIENNA 

Philanthropy ean and 


chairwoman, TBA21 


CONTEMPORARY ART 


Christine and 
Andrew Hall 

PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 
Financial management 


CONTEMPORARY ART 


Diane and Bruce Halle 
ARIZONA 


Tires (Discount 


Tire Company) 

LATIN AMERICAN ART; 
CONTEMPORARY 
SCULPTURE 


Prince Hans- 
Adam IT von und 
zu Liechtenstein 
VADUZ, LIECHTENSTEIN 
Inheritance 


OLD MASTERS 


TOP 200 COLLECTORS 


Janine and 

J. Tomilson Hill 

NEW YORK 

Investment banking 
POSTWAR AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART; 
RENAISSANCE BRONZES 


Marguerite Hoffman 
DALLAS 

Private investments 
POSTWAR AMERICAN 
AND EUROPEAN ART; 
ILLUMINATED MEDIEVAL 
MANUSCRIPTS; CHINESE 
MONOCHROMES 


Maja Hoffmann 
ZURICH 
Inheritance (pharmaceuticals) 


CONTEMPORARY ART 


Hong Ra-hee and 
Lee Kun-hee 

SEOUL 

Electronics (Samsung) 
TRADITIONAL AND 
MODERN KOREAN 
ART; MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY 
INTERNATIONAL ART 


Susan and 
Michael Hort 


NEW YORK; NEW JERSEY 
Printing 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Alan Howard 


LONDON 

Hedge fund 
IMPRESSIONISM,; 
MODERN ART 


Frank Huang 

TAIPE! 

Computer hardware 
CHINESE PORCELAIN; 
IMPRESSIONIST AND 
MODERN PAINTING 


Dakis Joannou 
ATHENS 


Construction 


CONTEMPORARY ART 


Edward “Ned” 
Johnson Ill 

BOSTON 

Finance (Fidelity 
Investments) 

19TH- AND 20TH- 
CENTURY AMERICAN 
PAINTING, FURNITURE, 
AND DECORATIVE 
ARTS; ASIAN ART AND 
CERAMICS 








Viatcheslav Kantor 
MOSCOW; LONDON 

Fertilizer (Acron Group); 
president of the European 
Jewish Congress 
RUSSIAN AND 
JEWISH ART OF THE 
20TH CENTURY; 
CONTEMPORARY 
RUSSIAN ART 


Nasser David Khalili 
LONDON 


Real estate and investments 
ISLAMIC ART; JAPANESE 
ART OF THE MEU! PERIOD; 
SWEDISH TEXTILES; 
SPANISH DAMASCENED 
METALWORKS; ENAMELS 
OF THE WORLD; HAJJ 
AND THE ARTS OF 
PILGRIMAGE; JAPANESE 
KIMONOS; ARAMAIC 
DOCUMENTS 


Alison and 
Peter W. Klein 
EBERDINGEN-NUSSDORF, GERMANY 


Real estate (Peter 
Klein Real Estate) 


CONTEMPORARY 
PAINTING AND 
PHOTOGRAPHY; 
ABORIGINAL ART 


A Meiji-period silver incense burner, ca. 1890, signed by 
Shoami Katsuyoshi, from the Nasser David Khalili collection. 
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Jeanne and 


Steven Latner and 











Michael L. Klein Michael Latner 
AUSTIN, TEXAS; SANTA FE. - TORONTO 
Oil and gas exploration Real estate 
and production MODERN AND 
POSTWAR AND CONTEMPORARY ART 
CONTEMPORARY ART 
Joseph Lau 
Jill and Peter Kraus ee 
NEW YORK AND DUTCHESS COUNTY ee 
NEW YORK y MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART, 
Investment management ESPECIALLY WARHOL 


CONTEMPORARY ART 


Marie-Josée and 
Henry R. Kravis 
NEW YORK 

Finance and investments 
MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART; 
FRENCH FURNITURE 


Ananda Krishnan 
KUALA LUMPUR, MALAYSIA; FRANCE 


Finance and investments 


MODERN ART 


Grazyna Kulczyk 





POZNAN, POLAND 


Investments; entrepreneur 
(Stary Browar Commerce, 
Art and Business Centre) 


POSTWAR AND 
CONTEMPORARY POLISH 
AND INTERNATIONAL ART 


Pierre Lagrange 
LONDON 
Hedge fund 


POSTWAR AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Barbara and 
Jon Landau 


NEW YORK 

Entertainment 
RENAISSANCE AND 
BAROQUE PAINTING 
AND SCULPTURE; 19TH- 
CENTURY FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH PAINTING 





Thomas Lau 

HONG KONG 

Real estate 

MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Jo Carole and 
Ronald S. Lauder 


NEW YORK AND WAINSCOTT, 
NEW YORK; WASHINGTON, D.C; 
PALM BEACH, FLORIDA; PARIS 


Cosmetics (Estée 
Lauder Companies) 


ARCHAEOLOGY; 
ANTIQUITIES; MEDIEVAL 
ART; ARMS AND ARMOR; 
OLD MASTERS; 20TH- 
CENTURY DECORATIVE 
ARTS; AUSTRIAN 

AND GERMAN 
EXPRESSIONISM; 
MODERN MASTERS; 
POSTWAR GERMAN 
AND ITALIAN ART; 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Leonard A. Lauder 





NEW YORK 


Cosmetics (Estée 
Lauder Companies) 


CUBISM 


Barbara Lee 

CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Investments 
CONTEMPORARY ART BY 
WOMEN 


Liz and Eric Lefkofsky 
GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 
Venture investments 


CONTEMPORARY ART 


TOP 200 COLLECTORS 


Leonard A. Lauder’s Juan Gris, The Man at the Cafe, 1914. 


Barbara and 
Aaron Levine 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Law practice 


CONCEPTUAL ART 


Margaret Munzer Loeb 
and Daniel S. Loeb 

NEW YORK 

Hedge fund 

POSTWAR AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART; 
FEMINIST ART 


Eugenio Lopez Alonso 
MEXICO CITY; LOS ANGELES 
Beverages (Jumex) 


CONTEMPORARY ART 


Jho Low 
HONG KONG 


Finance and investments 
IMPRESSIONISM; 
MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART 
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Maramotti Family 
REGGIO EMILIA, ITALY 

Fashion 

ART INFORMEL; 

ARTE POVERA; 
TRANSAVANGUARDIA; 
NEO-EXPRESSIONISM; 
NEW GEOMETRY; 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Maurice Marciano 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 
Retail (Guess) 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Martin Z. Margulies 
KEY BISCAYNE, FLORIDA 
Real-estate development 


MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Donald B. Marron 
NEW YORK 

Private equity 
MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART 





TOP 200 COLLECTORS 


INSIDIE [rie AGS USI) 


7 COLLECTORS HAVE BEENONTHE ~~ I QoTHERS HAVE BEEN RECOGNIZED 


LIST SINCE IT BEGAN IN 1990: 20 TIMES OR MORE: 
Irma and Norman Dakis Joannou Hans Rasmus Astrup Véronique and Louis- 
Braman Martin Z. Margulies Stefan T. Edlis and Antoine Prat 
Edythe L. and Chaleois nich: H. Gael Neeson Eric de Rothschild 
Eli Broad Fayez Sarofim Carlos Slim Helu Marianne and Alan 
Agnes Gund Donald B. Marron Schwartz 

Francois Pinault David Thomson 

Reinhold Wiirth 





VV SER Ew @ ia COUECTORSUIVE? 


UNITED STATES 
EUROPE 
ASIA 


CANADA, MEXICO, & 
CARIBBEAN 


SOUTH AMERICA 
RUSSIA & UKRAINE 
MIDDLE EAST 
AUSTRALIA 

SOUTH AFRICA 














UNITED STATES: 





COUNTRIES REPRESENTED: 


1990 
17 





* Many collectors have multiple residences. 
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23 APPEAR ON 
ee SPEOR THE 
FIRST TIME: 


James Keith (JK) 
Brown and Eric 
Diefenbach 


Adrian Cheng 
Leonardo DiCaprio 
George Economou 


Yassmin and Sasan 


Ghandehari 


CONTEMPORARY 
MODERN 

OLD MASTERS 
ASIAN 


IMPRESSIONISM & 
POST-IMPRESSIONISM 


1 9TH-CENTURY 
DECORATIVE ARTS 





Maja Hoffmann 


Hong Ra-hee and 
Lee Kun-hee 


Viatcheslav Kantor 
Ananda Krishnan 
Grazyna Kulczyk 
Nina and Frank Moore 


Catriona and Simon 
Mordant 


Genny and Selmo 
Nissenbaum 


Lisa and Richard Perry 


TOP 200 COLLECTORS 


Sabine and Hasso 
Plattner 


Sultan Sooud Al 
Qassemi 


Bob Rennie 


Eltham and Tony 
Salamé 


Sheikh Hamad bin 
Jassim bin Jaber Al 
Thani 


Wang Zhongjun 


46 Have 





Vi OO Ta Eye @ le Clk 





Nadia and Rajeeb 

Samdani CREATED THEIR 

Suh Kyung-Bae OWN MUSEUM 

Brett and Daniel S. OR EXHIBITION 

Sundheim SPACE 
CONTEMPORARY ART: 
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OLD MASTERS: 
1990 2015 
SUEEEEEEEEiRoaameeme 
1594 9.514 
IMPRESSIONISM & 
POST-IMPRESSIONISM: 
1990 an 2015 
14% oe 09, 


SO 


TOR Z00, COUR CGT ORS 5 aa ree 





David Martinez Leonid Mikhelson 
LONDON; NEW YORK MOSCOW 
Investment management Gas (Novatek) 
(Fintech Advisory OLD MASTERS: 
MODERN AND IMPRESSIONISM; 
CONTEMPORARY ART MODERN ART 

Nina and Frank Moore 
Susan and Larry Marx _ NEWYORK 
ASPEN, COLORADO; MARINA DEL REY, Neurosurgery 


CALIFORNIA 


Investments and real 
estate (retired) 


POSTWAR AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART, 
ESPECIALLY ABSTRACT 
EXPRESSIONISM AND 
WORKS ON PAPER 


Dimitri Mavrommatis 
PARIS 


Investment banking and 
asset management 


MODERN AND POSTWAR 
ART 


Raymond _.J. McGuire 
NEW YORK 

Finance 

AFRICAN AMERICAN AND 
AFRICAN ART 


John S. Middleton 
PHILADELPHIA 
Manufacturing 


19TH- AND 20TH- 
CENTURY AMERICAN ART 





Elizabeth Catlett, Reclining Nude (Mujer Reclinada), 20006, in 
the collection of Raymond J. McGuire. 


ART OF THE LAST 20 
YEARS 


Catriona and 

Simon Mordant 

SYDNEY; NEW YORK; ITALY 
Investments 

GLOBAL CONTEMPORARY 
ART 


Victoria and Samuel 
I. Newhouse .Jr. 





NEW YORK 

Publishing 

MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Philip S. Niarchos 





SAINT MORITZ, SWITZERLAND 
Shipping and finance 
OLD MASTERS; 
IMPRESSIONISM; 
MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Genny and Selmo 
Nissenbaum 





RIO DE JANEIRO 
Investments and real estate 


MINIMALIST ART 





Simon and Catriona Mordant at the 2015 Venice Biennale. 


Takeo Obayashi 
TOKYO 


Construction contracting, 
engineering, and design 


CONTEMPORARY ART 


Daniel Och 

SCARSDALE, NEW YORK 
Hedge fund 

MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART 





Maja Oeri and 

Hans Bodenmann 

BASEL, SWITZERLAND 

Inheritance (pharmaceuticals) 


CONTEMPORARY ART 





Thomas Olbricht 
BERLIN 

Doctor of medicine 
CONTEMPORARY ART; 
WUNDERKAMMER 
OBJECTS; STAMPS 





Rose-Marie and 

Eijk van Otterloo 

NAPLES, FLORIDA 

Investment fund 

DUTCH AND FLEMISH OLD 
MASTER PAINTING 


Michael Ovitz 
LOS ANGELES 


Technology, finance, 
and investments 


MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART; 
MING FURNITURE; 
AFRICAN ART 
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Bernardo Paz 
BRUMADINHO, BRAZIL 

Mining 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Andrea and José 
Olympio Pereira 
SAO PAULO 

Investment banking 
MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY 
BRAZILIAN ART 


Marsha and 
Jeffrey Perelman 
WYNNEWOOD, PENNSYLVANIA 
Manufacturing 
POSTWAR AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Ronald O. Perelman 
NEW YORK 
Finance 


MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Lisa and 

Richard Perry 

NEW YORK 

Fashion and investments 


POP ART; MINIMALIST ART; 
COLOR FIELD 


Amy and John Phelan 
NEW YORK; ASPEN, COLORADO 
Investments (MSD Capital) 
CONTEMPORARY ART 








Enrico David’s Gradations of Slow Release, 2015, in the 


Maramotti Family collection. 


Francois Pinault 
PARIS 


Luxury goods (Kering) 
and Ace (Christie's) 


CONTEMPORARY ART 


Victor Pinchuk 
KIEV, UKRAINE 


Investment advisory 


group (Eastone Group) 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Sabine and Hasso 
Plattner 
HEIDELBERG, GERMANY 


Software (SAP AG 
Software Company) 


EAST GERMAN ART; 
IMPRESSIONISM 


Miuccia Prada and 
Patrizio Bertelli 
MILAN 

Fashion 


CONTEMPORARY ART 


Véronique and 
Louis-Antoine Prat 
PARIS 

Inheritance (manufacturing) 
17TH-, 18TH-, AND 
19TH-CENTURY FRENCH 
DRAWINGS 


Lisa and John Pritzker 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Hotels and investments 
PHOTOGRAPHY; MODERN 
AND CONTEMPORARY 
ART 





Penny Pritzker and 
Bryan Traubert 
CHICAGO 


Real estate, hotels (Hyatt), 
and financial information 


CONTEMPORARY ART 


Sultan Sooud 

Al Qassemi 

SHARJAH, UAE 

Inheritance; entrepreneur 
MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY ARAB 
ART 


Qiao Zhibing 
SHANGHAI 

Entertainment industry 
INTERNATIONAL 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Cindy and 

Howard Rachofsky _ 
DALLAS 

Investments 

POSTWAR AND 
CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN AND 
EUROPEAN ART; 
POSTWAR JAPANESE AND 
KOREAN ART 


Emily and 

Mitchell Rales 
POTOMAC, MARYLAND; NEW YORK 
Tool industry 

MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


TOP 200 COLLECTORS 


Steven Rales 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Tool industry 
IMPRESSIONISM; 
MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Patrizia Sandretto 
Re Rebaudengo 
TURIN, ITALY 

Industrial manufacturing 


CONTEMPORARY ART 


Bob Rennie 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 

Real estate 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Louise and 
Leonard Riggio 

NEW YORK AND BRIDGEHAMPTON, 
NEW YORK; PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 
Retail (Barnes & Noble) 
MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Elten and 

Michael Ringier 

ZURICH 

Publishing 
CONTEMPORARY ART; 
RUSSIAN AVANT-GARDE 
ART 





Linnea Conrad Roberts 
and George Roberts 
ATHERTON, CALIFORNIA 

Finance (KKR) 
CONTEMPORARY ART 





Amy and John Phelan. 
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Aby..J. Rosen 

NEW YORK AND SOUTHAMPTON, 
NEW YORK 

Real estate 

MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART; 
CONTEMPORARY 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Hilary and 

Wilbur L. Ross Jr. 
PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 

Author; private equity 


(distressed companies) 
SURREALISM; MODERN 
AND CONTEMPORARY 
ART, ESPECIALLY CHINESE 
AND VIETNAMESE 


Eric de Rothschild 

PARIS AND PAUILLAC, FRANCE 
Banking 

OLD MASTERS; MODERN 
AND CONTEMPORARY ART 


Rubell Family 5] 
MIAMI 

Real estate and hotels 

CONTEMPORARY ART 





Betty and Isaac 
Rudman 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Imports and manufacturing 
(home appliances) 


LATIN AMERICAN 
ART; NUMISMATICS; 
PRE-COLUMBIAN ART 





oz 





Dmitry Rybolovlev 
MOSCOW 

Fertilizer 

19TH- AND 20TH- 
CENTURY PAINTING 


Charles Saatchi 
LONDON 
Advertising 


INTERNATIONAL 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Joseph Safra 

NEW YORK; SAO PAULO; GENEVA 
Banking 

OLD MASTERS; 
IMPRESSIONISM 





Lily Safra 
GENEVA 
Inheritance 


19TH- AND 20TH- 
CENTURY ART 








Sainsbury Family 
LONDON 

Supermarkets 
IMPRESSIONISM; MODERN 
AND CONTEMPORARY 
ART; WORLD ART 


Elham and Tony 


TOP 200 COLLECTORS 


Nadia and Rajeeb Samdani in front of a work by Francesca 


Leone. 











Salamé Vicki and Roger Sant Tatsumi Sato 

BEIRUT; MILAN WASHINGTON, D.C.; NEW YORK HIROSHIMA, JAPAN 

Fashion retailing (Aishti) Energy Manufacturing (radiators) 

CONTEMPORARY ART WASHINGTON D.C.: CONTEMPORARY ART; 
LATE 19TH-CENTURY ART PRIMITIVE ART; ANTIQUE 

Nadia and Rajeeb FOCUSED ON NABI; NEW _ TEXTILES 

Samdani YORK: CONTEMPORARY 





DHAKA, BANGLADESH 


Conglomerate interests 
(Golden Harvest Group) 
and philanthropy (Samdani 
Art Foundation) 


MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY 
SOUTH ASIAN AND 
INTERNATIONAL ART; 
ANTIQUE SILVER; DESIGN 


Marieke and 

Pieter Sanders 

HAARLEM, THE NETHERLANDS 
Corporate-law practice 
DUTCH ART; SCULPTURE; 
CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN AND 
EUROPEAN ART 








ART 





Fayez Sarofim 
HOUSTON 

Investment counseling 
MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART; 
COPTIC ART; 19TH- 
CENTURY AMERICAN 
ART; OLD MASTERS 


Louisa Stude Sarofim 
HOUSTON; SANTA FE 
Investments 

MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART; 
WORKS ON PAPER 











Christiane Schaufler- 


Miinch and Peter 
Schaufler 
SINDELFINGEN, GERMANY 


Industry (refrigeration 
compressors 


POSTWAR AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Chara Schreyer 


SAN FRANCISCO AND LOS ANGELES 
Real estate 

MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART, 
PHOTOGRAPHY, AND 
SCULPTURE 
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Helen and Charles 
Schwab 

SAN FRANCISCO AND ATHERTON, 
CALIFORNIA 

Investment firm 
MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Marianne and 
Alan Schwartz 
BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN 

Law practice 

OLD MASTERS; 19TH- 
CENTURY AND EARLY 
20TH-CENTURY 
EUROPEAN AND 
AMERICAN PRINTS 


Uli Sigg 
MAUENSEE, SWITZERLAND 
Media 


CONTEMPORARY ART, 
ESPECIALLY CHINESE 


Peter Simon 

LONDON 

Retail (Monsoon) 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Elizabeth and 
Frederick Singer 
GREAT FALLS, VIRGINIA 
Internet education 
MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Carlos Slim Helu 
MEXICO CITY 


‘Telecommunications, 
finance, and retail 


OLD MASTERS; PRE- 
COLUMBIAN AND 
COLONIAL MEXICAN 
ART; MODERN ART, 
ESPECIALLY RODIN 





Eric Smidt 

LOS ANGELES 

Tool industry 

NEW YORK SCHOOL; 
CONTEMPORARY ART 
Jerry I. Speyer and 
Katherine C. Farley 
NEW YORK 

Real estate 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Tut s10wi s 
414 NOA “9 























ALL TYPES OF FINE ART INCLUDING: 

Museums | University Collections | Private/Corporate Collectors 
Exhibitions Rare Book Libraries | Collectible Objects/Natural History 
Auction Houses Dealers/Galleries Fine Art Packers/Shippers 
FineWines | Valuable Sporting Guns | Historical Homes/Societies 
Vintage Cars 


DIAMOND AND JEWELRY RISKS INCLUDING: 

Cutting Risks | Diamonds and Precious Gems | Grading Laboratories 
Diamonds in Transit/Storage from Mines | Diamond Wholesalers 
and Manufacturers | Jewelry Exhibitions | Jewelry Manufacturers 
RC leaiad bel cm ie Danette mere) creel mie axe tele atc 
Retail Jewelers | Sightholders and Dealers 


SPECIE RISKS WHICH CAN BE DEFINED AS: . 
Armored Car Companies | ATMs | Bullion Dealers | Cashin Bvt yie 
Check Cashers | Courier Companies | Mines | PreciousandNon- _ 
precious Metals in Store | Securities — 


Willis of New York, Inc. 


. 12505 Park Potomac Avenue 
Suite 300 
Pee toynnr op ETA gett 
+800 456 3162 SS 
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Susana and 
Ricardo Steinbruch 
SAO PAULO 

Textiles (Vicunha Téxtil) 
MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART, 
ESPECIALLY BRAZILIAN 


Judy and Michael 

H. Sohail 

NEW YORK AND MOUNT KISCO, 

NEW YORK 

Investment firm 

CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES; 
MODERN ART, ESPECIALLY 
DRAWINGS; JUDAICA; 
PERUVIAN FEATHERED 
TEXTILES 


Gayle and Paul Stoffel 
DALLAS; PALM SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA: 
ASPEN, COLORADO 

Investments 


CONTEMPORARY ART 


Norah and 

Norman Stone 

SAN FRANCISCO AND NAPA VALLEY, 
CALIFORNIA 

Psychology, law (retired), 


and private investments 


CONTEMPORARY ART 


Julia Stoschek 

DUSSELDORF, GERMANY 

Industry (automotive supplier) 
CONTEMPORARY ART, 
ESPECIALLY TIME-BASED 
MEDIA 


Tris and 
Matthew Strauss 
RANCHO SANTA FE, CALIFORNIA 


Private real-estate investments 


(M.C. Strauss Company) 
CONTEMPORARY ART 





Sylvia and 
Ulrich Stréher 


DARMSTADT, GERMANY 

Real estate, financial assets, 
and private equity 
GERMAN ABSTRACT 
POSTWAR ART; 
CONTEMPORARY 
GERMAN PAINTING 


TOP 200 COLLECTORS 


Suh Kyung-Bae 
SEOUL 

Cosmetics (AmorePacific) 
TRADITIONAL KOREAN 
ART; CONTEMPORARY 
KOREAN AND 
INTERNATIONAL ART 


Brett and Daniel 
S. Sundheim 

NEW YORK 

Hedge fund (Viking 
Global Investors) 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Lisa and 

Steve Tananbaum ___ 
WESTCHESTER, NEW YORK; 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 

Asset management 
POSTWAR AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Lauren and 
Benedikt Taschen 
BERLIN; LOS ANGELES 
Publishing 
CONTEMPORARY ART, 
ESPECIALLY AMERICAN, 
GERMAN, AND BRITISH 


Budi Tek 


SHANGHAI; JAKARTA, INDONESIA 
Philanthropy (Yuz 


Foundation and 
Yuz Museum) 


INTERNATIONAL 
CONTEMPORARY ART, 
ESPECIALLY CHINESE AND 
WESTERN 


Sheikh Hamad 
bin Jassim bin 
Jaber Al Thani 
NEW YORK; LONDON; DOHA, QATAR 


Inheritance and investments ~ 


(Qatar Investment Authority) 
POSTWAR AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Sheikha Al Mayassa 
bint Hamad bin 
Khalifa Al Thani 
DOHA, QATAR 

Inheritance 

MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


David Thomson 
TORONTO 
Media 


OLD MASTERS; MODERN 
AND CONTEMPORARY ART 


Jane and Robert Toll 
BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 
Luxury homes (Toll Brothers) 
FRENCH IMPRESSIONISM; 
AMERICAN ART 


Robbi and 
Bruce E. Toll 


RYDAL, PENNSYLVANIA 

Luxury homes (Toll Brothers) 
ELIZABETHAN AND 
JACOBEAN PAINTING; 
IMPRESSIONISM; POST- 
IMPRESSIONISM; 20TH- 
CENTURY SCULPTURE; 
AMERICAN ART 


Myriam and 
Guy Ullens 
VERBIER, SWITZERLAND 


Private equity and 
food indace 


CONTEMPORARY 
CHINESE ART 


Dean Valentine 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 


Media entrepreneur 


CONTEMPORARY ART 





Alex Israel, Self Portrait (Swimming Pool), 2014, in the 
collection of Norah and Norman Stone. 
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Wang Jianlin purchased Claude Monet’s Bassin aux nymphéas, les rosiers, 1913, in May for 


$20.4 million at Sotheby's. 


TOP 200 COLLECTORS 





Et 











Walter Vanhaerents Wang Zhongjun Reinhold Wirth 

BRUSSELS BEIJING NIEDERNHALL, GERMANY; SALZBURG, 

Real estate and construction Film production (Huayi AUSTRIA 

CONTEMPORARY ART Brothers Media) Industry (hardware) 
MODERN ART MEDIEVAL ART; POSTWAR 
I : AND CONTEMPORARY 

: utta an ART 
Alice Walton Siegfried Weishaupt 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Inheritance (Wal-Mart) 
AMERICAN ART; 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Wang Jianlin 

BENING 

Real estate 
IMPRESSIONISM; 
MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Wang Wei and 

Liu Yigian 

SHANGHAI 

Investments 

CHINESE ART, SCROLLS, 
AND PORCELAIN; 
CONTEMPORARY 
CHINESE ART 





LAUPHEIM, GERMANY 

Industry (fuel technology) 
POSTWAR AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART, 
ESPECIALLY ABSTRACT 
EXPRESSIONISM, ZERO, 
AND POP 


Alain Wertheimer 
NEW YORK 

Fashion 

MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART; 
ASIAN ART 


Abigail and 

Leslie H. Wexner 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Retail (L Brands) 
MODERN EUROPEAN 
ART; CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN ART 


ARTNEWS 


Elaine Wynn 

LAS VEGAS 

Hotels and casinos 
MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Stephen A. Wynn 
LAS VEGAS 

Casino resorts 
MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Tadashi Yanai 

TOKYO 

Fashion retailing (Uniqlo) 
MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Yang Bin 

BENING 

Automobile dealerships 
MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY 
CHINESE ART 


Anita and Poju 

Zabludowicz __ 55 
LONDON 

Technology and real estate 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Jochen Zeitz 
CAPE TOWN 
Investments 
CONTEMPORARY 
AFRICAN ART 





Jim Lambie’s work installed in “Zabludowicz Collection: 20 
Years” at London’s Zabludowicz Collection. 
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BOTH A BUYER 
AND LENDER BE 


Eli Broad is a keeper, stocking his personal 
collection and new museum 
with an eye to the future 


BY SARAH DOUGLAS 


handful of collectors have been on the ARTnews 

Top 200 from the very beginning, in 1990. They 

are, as one dealer likes to put it, the “hardy peren- 
nials,” the ones that keep sprouting up year after year to 
acquire works, even—you might say, especially—in the 
depths of a recession. Billionaire financier and philan- 
thropist Eli Broad is one of these. There he was at 
Sotheby’s in the dismal fall of 2008, snapping up pieces 
by Donald Judd, Ed Ruscha, Jeff Koons, and Robert 
Rauschenberg, dropping $8 million in total and telling 
Carol Vogel of the New York Times he thought of the 
auction as a “half-price sale.” 

When Broad, 81, appeared on our very first list, he 
had already been collecting for around 15 years. He had 
started his art foundation, essentially a lending library of 
artworks, and he had acquired the Panza Collection for 
the Museum of Contemporary Art, Los Angeles, where 
he was founding chairman. In September, Broad makes 
his biggest move to date, opening his $140 million Diller 
Scofidio + Renfro—designed Broad museum on Grand 
Avenue in downtown Los Angeles, a project that his 
longtime curator and now museum director Joanne Heyler 
jokingly calls her “360-ton baby.” Heyler thinks of Broad’s 
vast collection as “a significant portrait of contemporary 
art.” The real challenge with a museum on the scale of the 
Broad, Heyler said, “is building the institution—building 
the staff, building the program, and then allowing that 
to have a life in the community.” Setting the Broad apart 
from most private museums is its endowment of over $200 
million. Broad and his wife, Edythe, also have a sizable 
personal collection, including works by Giacometti, 
Picasso, and Lichtenstein. d4RTnews asked Broad about 
some of the changes in the market and in collecting over 
the past quarter century, and about how his new museum 
will fit into Los Angeles’s complex institutional landscape.. 


The Broad Museum under construction on Grand Avenue in 


downtown Los Angeles, photographed on January 21, 2015. 
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Sarah Douglas: What have been the biggest changes in 
contemporary-art collecting since 1990? 

Eh Broad: The world has changed and the art world has 
dramatically changed. It’s more difficult today to collect than 
it was in 1990. You've got so many more collectors now—not 
Just in the United States but in the Emirates, China, Europe, 
and elsewhere—wanting to acquire the best contemporary 
work out there, as evidenced by the [New York auctions in 
May), which were incredible. In 1990 I doubt the sales were 
even 10 percent of what we saw in May. 


SD: How do you remain competitive in that kind of 
environment? 

EB: There 1s more competition than ever. From our point of 
view, we've been very fortunate, because artists, art dealers, 
and others know that we don't view art as an investment. We 
dont sell art, we lend it. We are prolific lenders, both from our 
art foundation and personally. And now, with the opening of 
the Broad, we can get works of art from artists that, frankly, 
others cant get. So we are in a unique position, together with 
other major museums, of being able to get work even before it 
leaves the artists studio. 


SD: Did your approach to collecting for the founda- 
tion change when you started thinking in terms of a 
museum? 

EB: We started thinking about galleries and rooms, about 
refining the collection, and about how we are going to show 
this work. So yes, it did change. Before that, 1t was more free- 

form. When we saw a great work of art, we would acquire tt. 
Now, when we see a great work of art, we say, how does tt fit? 
How 1s it going to show with the other works by that artist or 
by other artists? 


SD: Any recent acquisitions you can tell us about? 
Maybe even ones that will be on view when the Broad 
opens to the public on September 20? 

EB: As recently as [May 13], Joanne Heyler care a 
John Baldessari work [the 1984 piece Horizontal Men 
(With One Luxuriating), for $725,000 at Christie's]. I 





don't know if we'll show it in September but we will show 
it at some point with other works by Baldessart. We continue 
to collect many of the artists we were collecting in 1990— 
Jeff Koons, Cindy Sherman, and a number of others. We have 


been collecting Sherman's work going on 30 years now. 


SD: Over the years, have there been ones that got away? 

EB: Certainly over the years there are pieces that got away 
that I wish we had acquired. But on the other hand, there 
have been many works of art that we did acquire in the ’80s 
that have not, frankly, passed the test of time. We feel pretty 
good about our collection, particularly those artists we have in 
depth, like Cindy Sherman, Jeff Koons, Cy Twombly, Andy 
Warhol, and others. We keep trying to improve the quality of 
the collection. And at the same time we are acquiring works 
of younger artists, like Mark Bradford, who 1s a good friend, 
and Mark Grotjahn, and a number of others. 


SD: How has your collecting changed between the ’80s 
and today? 

EB. We were far more venturesome in the ’80s, with Jean- 
Michel Basquiat and Keith Haring and Julian Schnabel and 
others. Today, we are not aggressively looking for artists who 
have not been shown in museums or major galleries. We were 
doing that back 1n the East Village days, and in SoHo in the 
80s and early ’90s. 


SD: Do you and Edythe make acquisition decisions 
together? 

EB: Sometimes. I'm more active with the acquisitions for 
the foundation, working with Joanne for 25 years now. But 
my wife and I talk about collecting decisions, especially if it 1s 
for our personal collection. 


SD: Speaking of your personal collection, are you as 
avidly adding to it these days? 

EB: We are more selective for the personal collection because 
it has 600 works and we can only show 75 or 80 works in our 
homes. We are more venturesome in the foundation’ collection. 


SD: How will the Broad museum fit into the Los 
Angeles museum ecosystem? 

EB: If you look at art of the last 60 years, our collection 1s 
far superior to anything else in Los Angeles. If you look at 
MOCA, across the street, MOCA has earlier work, including 
the Panza Collection. So the Broad fits, right after MOCA’s 
strength. a 


ABOVE Eli and Edythe L. Broad. 





Sarah Douglas 1s editor-in-chief of ARTnews. 
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MAKING WAVES 


Aishti goes big in Beirut 


BY SARAH DOUGLAS 


bought a large artwork by John Armleder, creating 
a problem for himself, or rather, for his curator. If 
the ten-meter-long painting were to go on view in the 
inaugural exhibition in Salamé’s new private museum in 
Beirut, it would use up an awful lot of available wall space. 

Well, maybe not hat much. In late October, Salamé, 
who, along with his wife, Elham, is a new addition to 
the ARTnews Top 200, will open a 40,000-square-foot 
exhibition space for his Aishti Foundation in Jal el-Dib, 
a short drive up the Mediterranean coast from down- 
town Beirut. There he will show a portion of his vast 
art collection, kicking things off with a show curated by 
New Museum artistic director Massimiliano Gioni. In a 
city that doesn’t have a large contemporary-art museum, 
Aishti’s opening is hotly anticipated. 

Salamé is one of Beirut’s post-civil-war success stories. 
Over the past quarter century he has built his Aishti 
retail empire from a single high-end clothing store to a 
region-wide enterprise that is among Lebanon's largest 
employers, along the way facing the challenging task of 
persuading luxury brands to do business in an environ- 
ment that remains politically and economically unstable. 

That first store was in Jal el-Dib, and it grew into 
the 60,000-square-foot, 45-shop Aishti Seaside. His 
art foundation's exhibition hall is part of an ambitious 
expansion of Aishti Seaside by British architect David 


R ecently the Lebanese businessman Tony Salamé 


Adjaye. “When Tony asked me how I wanted to do it,” 


Adjaye recalled, “I said I'd like to make a hybrid building 


combining lifestyle, wellness, and culture. 


“This is a city that’s more or less been in conflict or at 
the border of conflict for more than 30 years,” Adjaye 
added. Nevertheless, people have “found ways to have an 
outgoing life.” His building’s design, he said, is meant 
to celebrate that. Inside the huge new space—around 
350,000 square feet overall—a 10,000-square-foot 
atrium will open onto, on the left, a retail area with shops 
and restaurants and, on the right, the art foundation’s 
space. The rooftop will have a spa, a gym with a pool, and 
a small nightclub. The building is wrapped in a louvered 
skin of red-toned aluminum, a system Adjaye devised 
for filtering out the sound from a nearby highway and 
handling the region’s temperature fluctuations. Adjaye 
spent a part of his childhood in Beirut, and the skin’s 
color is a reference to the city’s past. “My father talked 
about Beirut as an incredible place where you would see 
a sea of red terra-cotta,” he said. 

Also echoing the local setting is the public plaza 
Adjaye is designing for 150,000 square feet of land 
between Aishti and the Mediterranean. With its undu- 
lating topography, it will look, Salamé said, “like you are 
seeing the waves from high up.” The landscaping was as 
complicated as the building itself. “We had to reclaim 
the land and, on top of that, we had to build huge 
retaining walls.” There will be regional Middle Eastern 
greenery, outdoor dining, and outdoor sculptures chosen 
by Gioni’s wife, Cecilia Alemani, curator of New York’s 
High Line park. “It’s setting a precedent,” said Adjaye. 
“Beirut has not had much public sculpture, because of 
security concerns.” 
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Salamé spends much of his time traveling, but when 
he’s in Beirut he’s on the building site seven days a week. 
The complex has come together in just two and a half 
years, at what has been reported by the Art Newspaper as 
a personal cost to him of $100 million. 


SALAME HAS BEEN BRINGING INTERNATIONAL CONTEMPORARY 
art to Beirut for several years now. His foundation lent 
support to exhibitions of Giuseppe Penone and Gerhard 
Richter at the Beirut Art Center. Two years ago he rented 
an old villa in the heart of Beirut and began inviting galler- 
ists from out of town to do selling exhibitions there. Milan's 
Massimo de Carlo, Glasgow’s Modern Institute, New 
York’s Suzanne Geiss, and Balice Hertling and Kamel 
Mennour, both from Paris, have been among the exhibi- 
tors at Salamé’s Metropolitan Art Society. He helped the 
dealers organize dinners for their artists and had openings 
with upward of 400 people. It’s been a way for the galler- 
ists to connect with other collectors in the region, and for a 
local audience to see emerging international artists. 

For the last few years, Salamé has also been displaying 
artworks from his personal collection at his stores. The 
Aishti Foundation exhibition space will move him into 
the league of fashion-entrepreneur megacollectors— 
Prada, Pinault, Arnault—who have opened museums in 
which to show their holdings. 

Now in his late 40s, Salamé caught the collecting bug 
early. While still in university, he cycled through stamps 
and carpets, the latter of which he would install in his 
parents’ home. As CEO of Aishti, he began traveling to 





Europe frequently, and it was there that he started buying 
18th- and 19th-century art. His work with Aishti often 
brought him into contact with Dino Facchini, owner of the 
fashion label Byblos, and an art collector. Facchini encour- 
aged Salamé to move into postwar and contemporary. 

In the mid-2000s, Salamé met Jeffrey Deitch at Art 
Basel. At that time, Deitch was an adviser to Greek 
collector Dakis Joannou. He took Salamé to visit Joannou’s 
Deste Foundation in Athens, and predicted that eventu- 
ally Salamé would start a foundation of his own. 

After creating the Aishti Foundation in 2005, Salamé 
became even more committed to collecting contemporary 
artists in depth. He sees the galleries at Aishti’s new space 
through the prism of his stores: a large gallery housing 
a group exhibition is comparable to a boutique with a 
tightly curated selection of designers; one devoted to 
multiple works by a single artist is like a mono-brand store, 
giving a deeper sense of a designer’s work. (In choosing 
the clothing for his stores, he said, he has often relied on 
Elham’s fashion sense, and it is she who makes many of the 
decisions regarding the artwork they place in their homes.) 

The collection, now comprising some 2,000 works by 
around 150 artists, is focused on the first decade of the 
21st century, though it also includes arte povera—Lucio 
Fontana, Piero Manzoni, Alberto Burri—and some 
Conceptual art. There are international talents—among 


them Glenn Ligon, Urs Fischer, Rudolf Stingel, Wade 


Duane Hanson’s Man on Mower, 1995 (bronze, polychromed 


with oil, and lawn mower) flanked by Elham and Tony Salamé. 
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Guyton, Kelley Walker, Seth Price, Nate Lowman, Dan 
Colen, Aaron Young—and there are Lebanese artists, like 
Mona Hatoum, Akram Zaatari, Walid Raad, Ziad Antar, 
Rayyane Tabet, and Fouad Elkhoury. So far, Salamé has 
managed the collection himself, forgoing in-house cura- 
tors. He spends a lot of time in his art-storage warehouse. 
“He lives there,” Elham joked during our interview. 
“Tony told me he wanted to open his collection to the 
public,” Adjaye said. “He didn’t have to do that. He has 
the warehouse and his houses. The art in his stores is 
minimal. This is significant, to open the collection.” 
Salamé had in mind finding an outside curator to orga- 
nize his foundation’s inaugural exhibition, and it was 
another fashion designer’s art foundation that led him to 
Gioni. The two met several years ago in Milan, where Gioni 
was working with the Trussardi Foundation. “He came 
to one of our openings and it’s hard not to get along with 
him,” Gioni recalled. “Tony is a polyglot—he speaks Arabic, 
English, French, and Italian, and pretty much all in the same 
sentence. He is someone who can really be at ease in any 
part of the world: he is quite a force. And his interest in art 
is really genuine, at times bordering on pure, great madness.” 
Gioni told me his show will include 50 artists and concen- 
trate on abstraction, giving a sense “of the variety of the 








collection and of the many threads that are woven into it.” 
His show will trace “a speculative, formal lineage that runs 
from recent experiments in paintings—let’s say artists such 
as Kerstin Bratsch, Laura Owens, Michael Williams—all 
the way back to artists such as Agostino Bonalumi and 
Enrico Castellani.” Also on the roster are Etel Adnan, 
Carol Bove, Ligon, Guyton, Penone, Gianni Piacentino, 
and R. H. Quaytman. “In a way it is a very sensual show,” 
Gioni told me, “mostly about forms and textures.” 
Meanwhile, Salamé’s influence has been resonating 
throughout the international art world. He was a supporter 
of the last two Venice Biennales, and has been a significant 
lender to numerous exhibitions, including the Museum of 
Modern Art’s 2015 painting survey, “The Forever Now,” 
for which he underwrote special frames for the work of 
Bratsch. Salamé and his wife were, along with the Andy 
Warhol Foundation, the primary supporters of “Here and 
Elsewhere,” the sweeping survey of contemporary art of 
and about the Arab world that appeared at New York's 
New Museum last year. He was the first to come on board 
for that show, Gioni said. He helped with research trips 
for the curators and, Gioni added, “reached out to other 
supporters in Lebanon and beyond who came in support 


of the exhibition.” 
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SALAME SEES AISHT] AS A PLACE WHERE LEBANESE ART CAN 


be in dialogue with international contemporary art, and 
as a new concept for the city, a total experience encom- 
passing art, retail, lifestyle, well-being, and food. In his 
view, it is a continuation of his contributions to trans- 
forming the war-torn city—when he was starting his 
company and opening stores in downtown Beirut, he 
restored two streets there. (These days he is planning 
some of the city’s more adventurous architecture; Zaha 
Hadid is designing his Beirut Souks department store.) 
He hopes the shops and other amenities will bring new 
audiences to the art—admission is free. And there will 
be educational programming. “Sometimes you like art 
but you are intimidated,” he said. “We are democratizing 
it, so there is no barrier. It’s a way to give back to the 
community.” 

Deitch noted similarities between Deste’s role in 
Athens and what Aishti’s could be in Beirut. Like Beirut 
now, there was no large contemporary-art museum in 
Athens when Joannou opened the Deste Foundation. 
As for Aishti’s retail-abuts-museum experiment, “Tony 
has invented a new model he thinks is an exciting way 
to present contemporary art in Beirut. No one has really 
done this before.” The closest comparison, Deitch said, 








might be the Mori Museum. In 2003, the late real-estate 
developer Minoru Mori opened a Richard Gluckman- 
designed kunsthalle in the top floors of a 54-story 
mixed-use tower in Tokyo’s Roppongi Hills district; the 
development became not only an art center but also a 
kind of social center. 

As Lebanese curator Christine Tohme recently pointed 
out in Artforum, this is a time of great change where 
Beirut’s art institutions are concerned, with a handful of 
new ones recently inaugurated and others, like Aishti, 
about to open. “[It] is a new era,” she wrote, “where 
museums and corporate institutions are becoming central 
actors in Beirut’s art world. It’s time to reflect on what it 
means to be creating these new institutions.” Adjaye sees 
Aishti’s building as “place-making,” changing the water- 
front from a cluster of industrial buildings to a destination 
where families can spend the day. Salamé is a booster for 
Beirut—he peppered his conversation with the phrase 
“Beirut is fun’—and he understands Aishti as a potential 
oasis for culture in a place where everyday life can still 
seem uncertain. o 


OPPOSITE AND ABOVE Renderings of the Aishti Foundation by 


Adjaye Associates. 
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BASQUIAT 
AND THE COLLECTING OF HISTORY 


Why is one of the 20th century's most celebrated artists 


underrepresented in museum collections? 


BY BOB NICKAS 


n 1959, Frank Stella’s The Marriage of Reason and 

Squalor II, widely regarded today as one of the most 

important of his “Black Paintings,” was acquired for 
the Museum of Modern Art’s permanent collection. The 
artist was only 23 years old. That same year, the painting 
had been included in MoMA’s “Sixteen Americans” 
exhibition, organized by Dorothy Miller, Alfred Barr’s 
assistant curator and one of the museum’s most forward- 
thinking minds. (Owing to Barr’s own foresight, Pablo 
Picasso’s Les Demoiselles d’Avignon, 1907, had been 
purchased for the museum in the late 1930s.) Stella’s 
famous statement, “What you see is what you see,” may 
likely be traced to this major debut, because what most 
critics saw at the time was not much at all. Stella’s paint- 
ings were referred to as “unspeakably boring,” and the 
New York Times critic John Canaday, writing in “the 
paper of record,” declared the show’s participants— 
among them Jay DeFeo, Jasper Johns, Ellsworth Kelly, 
and Robert Rauschenberg—“the sixteen artists most 
slated for oblivion.” Stella, in an interview with Claudia 
Bodin, recalled of his instantaneous fame and noto- 
riety that the head of publicity at MoMA “wouldn't 
give photos of my ‘Black Paintings’ to the international 
press because she didn’t want to embarrass the museum. 
So it remained local news.” Albeit inadvertently, Stella 
identifies a curious turn on showing at the internation- 
ally renowned museum, one that may remain true more 
than a half century later. To be a New York painter is 
to risk being regarded, critically and institutionally, as a 
local artist, someone you might see trudging along the 
Bowery, or shoehorned into a studio that’s only a cab ride 
away. Some will inevitably be seen as more local than 
others. In that same interview, Stella remarked on the 


MoMA purchase: 


It was supposed to cost twelve hundred dollars. 
Leo [Castelli] called me and told me they only 
wanted to pay nine hundred dollars for it. didn’t 


want to sell the work so cheaply, but I agreed in 
the end. Alfred Barr, the director of MoMA at 
the time, was able to purchase works that cost 
less than one thousand dollars for the collection 
without asking the trustees for approval. 


One can only wonder how many other $900 works 
slipped in through the side door of the museum’s collec- 
tion while Barr was at the helm, and to what extent 
acquisitive privilege extends, and is exercised, today. 

To paraphrase Stella’s oft-repeated line as a comment 
on what should be in museums by now: what you don’t 
see isn't there. Focusing particularly on the period now 
entering history, the 1980s, among many contempo- 
rary artworks that are neither at MoMA nor visible 
at most other museums in this country is a significant 
painting by Jean-Michel Basquiat. (The new Whitney 
Museum’s inaugural exhibition of works from its collec- 
tion is an exception.) More than 25 years after his 
death, Basquiat remains the central, most celebrated— 
and tragic—figure of this period. He embodied the 
promise, energy, and excess of his time, and was crucial 
to the opening of museum doors and the inclusiveness 
that followed in the 90s. And yet a Basquiat painting 
is absent from MoMA’s collection. This was also the 
case for another ’80s star, Julian Schnabel, until just 
months ago. (Previously, the artist had been repre- 
sented by four works on paper and a copy of his film 
The Diving Bell and the Butterfly, gifted by Miramax, 
though no print of his directorial debut, Basquiat, is 
similarly preserved.) Schnabel’s painting Sz. Sebastian 
(1979), which came from the artist’s own collection, 
entered MoMA this past March, with contributions 
from a number of donors, for a reported $3 million. 
Writing on the purchase in a New York Times article 


opposite Jean-Michel Basquiat photographed at his Great 
Jones Street studio, New York City, 1987. 
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on MoMA’ acquisition of Jasper Johns’s Painted Bronze 
(1960), Randy Kennedy noted how long it had taken 
the museum to officially endorse Schnabel, despite his 
importance in the ’80s and influential resurgence: 


William Rubin, who was for many years the 
Modern’s powerful curator of painting and 
sculpture, had a position against Mr. Schnabel’s 
painting so fixed that he wrote a 1984 letter to 
the New York Times suggesting a correction to 
a sentence in an article that said “the Modern 
has not yet acquired” a Schnabel. He said the 
sentence should not have included the word “yet.” 


Despite the fact that Basquiat’s excellent Glenn (1985) 
is now on display at MoMA, it’s still true that the 
museum has not yet acquired a painting by the artist. 
Glenn is accompanied by a wall label identifying it as 
a loan from a private collection, not as the museum’s 
own work, nor as a promised gift. This is an exceptional 
instance. The museum is not in the habit of presenting, 
outside of special exhibitions, works from private collec- 
tions, as doing so would elevate the status of art held in 
private hands so that they may then be sold with value- 
added provenance. In this moment, the inclusion of the 
word “yet” is entirely appropriate. The presence of this 
painting on long-term loan can be seen as a very public 
announcement that a Basquiat is absent from the muse- 
um’s holdings, an enticement for owners and donors who 
may come forth—or come to the rescue, as it were. 

At the recent Art Dealers Association of America 
show in New York, the dealer Christophe van de Weghe 
exhibited one of the collaborative Basquiat and Andy 
Warhol paintings from the mid-’80s, which had been a 
critical and commercial failure at the time. When asked 
why there was no Basquiat at MoMA van de Weghe 
matter-of-factly said, “They missed it.” While in every 
way true, there’s no satisfactory explanation behind the 
answer. To “miss something” suggests an instance. How 
did the museum, and others across the country, miss 
Basquiat for so long? In the ’80s, the ’90s, through and 
past the 2000s? Hadn't collectors and board members 
offered works over those many years? Moreover, to miss 
something also implies that what has been missed may be 
subsequently found, that is, if the need and desire exists. 


oppositE Jean-Michel Basquiat, Al Jolson, 1981, a drawing 


in the collection of the Brooklyn Museum. 





When tallying the scorecard for museums and the 
representation of ’80s artists, a particular story unfolds. 
Allowing for ’60s and ’70s figures such as Sigmar Polke 
and Gerhard Richter to be considered ’80s artists in 
America, because of their later reception and acquisition, 
a skewing toward Europe in that era suggests, cultur- 
ally at least, that Germany won the war. At MoMA, 
including all mediums, large and small, there are 17 works 
by Anselm Kiefer, 41 by Rosemarie Trockel, 93 by Martin 
Kippenberger, 106 by Richter, and 137 by Polke. 

The only American, New York-based artist who 
comes close to rivaling them is Cindy Sherman, since 
the museum owns a complete set of her “Untitled Film 
Stills” (comprising 69 images) along with 24 separate 
photos and six early films. MoMA has four drawings by 
Basquiat, a portfolio of five prints, a test pressing of a vinyl 
record, and a large screenprint (not unique, but from an 
edition of ten). The Metropolitan Museum of Art holds 
just two works on paper by Basquiat, given by the artist’s 
estate. The Brooklyn Museum, despite having mounted 
a 2005 retrospective and currently presenting “Basquiat: 
The Unknown Notebooks,” owns just one drawing and a 
print, both donations. At the San Francisco Museum of 
Modern Art there is a painting and a drawing. 

Only the Whitney Museum and the Museum of 
Contemporary Art in L.A. are able to present a fully 
formed view of this artist, with significant paintings 
among a half dozen of his works in each collection. 
There are none at the Guggenheim, the Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art, the Art Institute of Chicago, the 
Museum of Contemporary Art Chicago, the Walker Art 
Center, the Philadelphia Museum of Art, or the Seattle 
Art Museum. MoMA, dedicated to telling the story of 
modern art, may well have been threatened by postmod- 
ernism as it took hold in the ’80s. Despite being in the 
midst of all the intensive activity of artists in New York 
at the time, the museum appears to have overlooked the 
decade. Though by no means devoted to contemporary 
art, were they willing to be seen as merely the keepers of 
the past? Postmodernism’s real threat to the museum was 
to advance art’s narrative as post-MoMA. 

When asked what may have prevented MoMA from 
acquiring a Basquiat painting, Mary Boone, who repre- 
sented the artist in New York in the mid-’80s, responded, 
“It wasn’t money, it was interest.” She added, “In his 
lifetime the most expensive painting was $80,000.” 
The Basquiat painting now on view at the museum 
has a striking and iconic central head set on a ground 
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comprised of approximately 70 collaged drawings, all 
fantastically engaging works in their own right. Formerly 
in the collection of Larry Warsh, it was sold at auction 
in November 2004 at Christie’s for $1.4 million, below 
its pre-sale estimate of $1.5 million to $2 million. Its 
current valuation would be more in the range of $12 
million to $15 million. Museums, of course, have to walk 
a fine line when confronted with inconvenient gaps in 
the narratives that precede them, omissions which they 
inherit and may haunt them and need to be addressed. In 
Tamra Davis’s Basquiat documentary, The Radiant Child 
(2010), MoMA’s chief curator of painting and sculpture 
Ann Temkin, who had worked alongside William Rubin, 
is asked about the artist’s absence from their collection. 
Her response is measured; she chooses her words as if 
placing one foot in front of the other on slippery stones 
while crossing a stream: 


When you first see brand-new work, chances 
are if it’s really significant it will be uncom- 
fortable to somebody like myself because I am 
so immersed in what painting up until now 
looked like. And with Basquiat many art profes- 
stonals had skepticism about what he was doing 
because the paintings didn’t necessarily fit their 
idea about museum painting, and yet, of course, 
that’s exactly what’s necessary in order to create 
the art of the future. 


Those comments were made more than four years 
ago. Since then there have been changes at MoMA, 
evident in works by African American artists from the 


collection being placed on view, in the active acquisition 
of artworks by artists of color (a Kerry James Marshall 
painting entered the collection this past March), and 
in Temkin’s recent hiring of the African American art 
historian Darby English. All this activity is against the 
backdrop of a time when, as Temkin said, Basquiat’s 
work elicited discomfort from curators and didn’t “fit 
their idea about museum painting.” Had that skepti- 
cism surfaced in 1959, particularly in light of dismis- 
sive critical opinions, where would Stella’s The Marriage 
of Reason and Squalor II be today? There’s no way of 
knowing. 

As far as Basquiat’s “Black Paintings” are concerned, 
the defense that they “didn't fit” within the history of 
museum art evades the fact that this was an artist who 
was, above all, recording history in his writing and his 
picture-making—activities he entwined with the very 
ideas of quotation and collection. Not all that different, 
except in terms of visual articulation and subject matter, 
is the work of an artist such as Sherrie Levine, who 
was embraced by MoMA and other museums at the 
time. In 1993, Temkin organized an exhibition at the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art of Levine’s Newborn (1993), 
a work that quotes directly from Brancusi. Museums, of 
course, are collectors of history, and many curators are 
drawn to those artists for whom this activity is central 
to their endeavor, particularly via acts of absorption and 
translation. Basquiat’s art, as it has been comparatively 
inscribed within a historical context, refers to Picasso, 
Jackson Pollock, Rauschenberg, Cy Twombly, Jean 
Dubuffet, and Warhol—all artists in MoMA’s perma- 


nent collection—as well as to Leonardo da Vinci and to 
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African and Egyptian art, as Richard Marshall explores 
in the essay “Repelling Ghosts,” in the catalogue for the 
1992 Basquiat retrospective at the Whitney, four years 
after the artist’s death. In the same publication, the title 
of Dick Hebdige’s essay, “Welcome to the Terrordome,” 
sets up multiple points of entry for what may be called 
the “fear factor” implicit in this artist’s self-image as well 
as the voice with which he originally announced himself 
to the New York art worlda—SAMOO, which stood 
for “same old shit.” In the case of Basquiat, the writing 
on the wall was literal, clear to see from the very start. 
Among many memorable messages he and his collabo- 
rator Al Diaz wrote between the late ’70s and early ’80s, 
often in the streets around SoHo galleries: 


SAMOO©O AS AN END TO BOOSH-WAH-ZEE 
FANTASIES 


SAMO© FOR THE SO-CALLED AVANT 
GARDE 


SAMO®© AS AN ALTERNATIVE 2 PLAYING 
ART WITH THE ‘RADICAL CHIC’ SECT ON 
DADDY’$ FUNDS 


SAMO© AS AN END TO MINDWASH 
RELIGION, NOWHERE POLITICS AND BOGUS 
PHILOSOPHY 


Temkin’s remark concludes with what we might term 
“the necessity of discomfort,” the sense that discomfort 
enables us to see forward. But looking forward is not the 








art historian’s vantage. Contemporary art can be thought 
of as pre-historic, art that is not only too new but also 
immersed in the market, from the flimsy walls of art fairs 
to the auction house, rather than ready for the hallowed 
halls of the museum. Between 1983 and 1987, as Mary 
Boone noted, expressly wanting to go on record, “MoMA 
turned down two Basquiats, a Schnabel plate painting 
from his first show, a Polke, and a [Brice] Marden, as 
well as a [Francis] Picabia gift.” Museums are always 
aware of the inevitable uplift that institutional exhibi- 
tions and acquisitions provide and are never too eager 
to help galleries promote artists and raise their prices. In 
terms of the recent past, this was never more true than 
in the highflying ’80s, a time when the reputations and 
fortunes of certain artists and dealers rose appreciably, 
when collectors once again gained prominence and 
ascended to museum boards. Museums had to be wary. 
In the ’80s there was also the potential for collectors who, 
after assembling many works by an artist, might begin to 
sell, in effect becoming private dealers and profiting from 
the museum’s imprimatur. (Though the “big bad 80s” 
don't even begin to compare with the insider trading of 
buyer-collectors today.) At that time, when the market 
and its players seemed to have short-circuited the usual 
path an artist and his or her work would take to achieve 
a higher level of recognition, critics and curators may 
well have felt irrelevant, instilled with an unwillingness 
to convey their once-valued endorsement and risk being 
seen as helping spin art’s merry-go-round ever faster just 
to watch all the money fly off. 


OPPOSITE AND ABOVE Stills from The Radiant Child, 2010. 
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This situation alone doesn’t account for the reluctance 
of museums to fully engage with art in the moment. 
What sets the 80s apart from what came immediately 
before, particularly the conceptualism and minimalism of 
the ’60s and ’70s, is content, which was, in many ways, 
based upon the discontent of its creators—art meant to 
mischievously push buttons and deflate “boosh-wah- 
zee fantasies,” teasing the end of the avant-garde. The 
discomfort and even outrage with which certain artworks 
are met may have strong parallels with the sense of rage 
that fuels or serves as the undertow for their creation. 
“The necessity of discomfort” may not, in the ’80s, have 
been sufficient to persuade museums to acquire works 
by a young artist of color, meteorically risen from the 
street—or so it seemed—whose value, both monetary 
and aesthetic, had perhaps been inflated by any number 
of promoters and dealers with their own investments and 
interests at stake. More than that, with respect to the 
content of Basquiat’s work, it was not enough to convince 
them to hang on their walls art that raised the unpleasant 
specters of “Jim Crow,” “Al Jolson,” “Gangsterism,” “The 
Deep South,” “Famous Negro Athletes,” “Hollywood 
Africans,” “Obnoxious Liberals,” “Mr. Greedy,” colonial- 
ization, racism, slavery, and “The Men’s Shelter on Third 
Street.” Hollywood Africans (1983), now on view at the 
Whitney, was a 1984 gift to the Whitney of Douglas S. 
Cramer, who at the time was much more closely asso- 
ciated with MoMA, where he served as a trustee and 
chairman of the painting and sculpture committee, and to 
which he donated more than a hundred works of art. And 
yet Hollywood Africans did not end up on 53rd Street. 

Herbert and Lenore Schorr, Basquiat’s earliest, most 
devoted private collectors (they acquired and have never 
sold approximately 20 paintings and 20 drawings, and 
were personally close to the artist), recount a number of 
instances in which New York museums rejected his work. 
The Schorrs attempted, while the artist was still alive, to 
donate Untitled (1987), a major drawing, nearly 8 by 10 
feet, to MoMA. In their account, a curator in the depart- 
ment of prints and drawings, Magdalena Dabrowski, 
relayed the message that the museum was not interested, 
saying, in effect, that the work was “not worth the storage 
space.” The drawing was then sent to the Whitney, 
where Richard Marshall was unsuccessful in convincing 
an acquisition committee, whom he told, according to 
the Schorrs, “You'll be sorry.” Three years after Basquiat’s 
death, when Bernice Rose was preparing the exhibition 
“Allegories of Modernism: Contemporary Drawing”. 
at MoMA, she visited the Schorrs hoping to borrow 


Jean-Michel Basquiat, Untitled, 1986. 
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the 1987 drawing previously offered; unbeknownst to 
her, the museum had not bought it. She admitted to 
the Schorrs, “We didn’t appreciate him when he was 
alive.” Recalling the various frustrations and affronts 
surrounding Basquiat and the New York museum world, 
the Schorrs concluded with their most recent interaction, 
from the early 2000s, when they offered a painting to 
MoMA but the museum “couldn’t raise the money from 
the board.” 

In The Radiant Child, the single most contentious 
critic in the 1980s, Hilton Kramer, maligns Basquiat 
and a period when artists of color and women sought 
and achieved greater visibility in galleries and museums. 
Ever-willing to provoke, steely, and in no way afraid 
to be seen as the neo-con he so thoroughly embodied, 
Kramer carps, “The art world, which is full of left-wing 
types, was feeling that they, you know, they needed to 
take a bow in that direction—the disadvantaged, minor- 
ities and so on.” Of Basquiat, he insists, “His contribu- 
tion to art is so minuscule as to be practically nil.” To 
what extent, even muted, this sort of attitude may have 
existed in the rest of the art world at that time is not 
easily gauged. With the exception of Kramer, posing 
as the new centurion, who reveled in his bully pulpit, 
most in the polite gallery and museum world keep 
unvarnished opinions close to the vest. On the heels 
of Kramer’s remarks, the documentary offers footage 
of a Basquiat interview in which he is asked, “You like 
to be called the black Picasso?” To which he responds, 
“Not so much. It’s flattering but it’s also demeaning,” 
and adds, “Most of my reviews have been reviews of 
my personality more so than my work.” When pressed 
for his reaction to this treatment, he says, “They’re just 
racists, most of those people. They have this image of 
me—wild man, running wild, monkey man, whatever 
the fuck they think.” 

One of the better-known images of Basquiat is the 
photograph taken by Lizzie Himmel that appeared on 
the cover of the New York Times Magazine in 1985, 
accompanying the article “New Art, New Money: The 
Marketing of an American Artist.” He is seated in 
front of a painting in his studio, in a vintage Art Deco 
chair, wearing an impeccable dark suit, but barefoot, his 
dreads closely cropped. His expression registers a wary, 
slightly tired defiance, as if he can see all those who will 
be looking at and judging him in the printed image. 
And yet a photograph, even a great “psychologically 
revealing” picture, is not the person. The best artists— 
and this includes the most open and sociable—whether 
cerebral or expressionist in their work, are always in large 
part interior, just as they inhabit their work somewhere 
inside its contours and physiology. Most people who visit 
museums have never met the people who brought the art 





into the world. But there are critics, curators, collectors, 
dealers, and fellow artists who have, and for them, the 
art on display allows them to see the artist in the room. 
It’s that after-image which persists. For the public, an 
artist’s reputation or notoriety can either animate or 
impede the work itself. (How many contemplate a great, 
late de Kooning and wonder: alcohol, dementia?) For 
those to whom Basquiat referred as fixated on a stereo- 
typical image of him, and on his personality, it’s possible 
that in the years after his death, when confronted with 
his work, they see him, 27 years old, having extinguished 
his talent so prematurely, dead of a drug overdose. This 
can only reinforce an earlier mistaken impression and 
prior apprehension—a picture of Basquiat as a black 
graffiti writer, someone who came from the street and 
didn't belong in the museum, defacing the walls of 
SoHo with his aphoristic social critique, an almost self- 


fulfilling prophecy: 


SAMO© ANOTHER DAY ANOTHER DIME 
HYPER COOL ANOTHER WAY 2 KILL SOME 
TIME 


Annina Nosei, Basquiat’s first dealer, counters this 
image, recalling how he, at the age of 19, gave her as 
a birthday present a book on Marcel Duchamp. “What 
graffiti artist,” she challenges, “knew about Duchamp?” 
Among 14 works by David Hammons in the MoMA 
collection, most acquired within the past ten years, there 
is a bookwork, The Holy Bible: Old Testament (2002). 
Opening the cover you discover that it actually contains a 
rebound copy of The Complete Works of Marcel Duchamp, 
by his foremost scholar, Arturo Schwarz. If there is any 
coincidental circularity here, it can be found in the fact 
that an essential part of Basquiat’s legacy resides in his 
opening of galleries and museums to artists in the years 
after his passing, to many who had not previously been 
present. He didn’t live to see the 90s, a period which 
witnessed a greater inclusiveness, or to stand alongside 
one of his paintings on view at MoMA. But then we 
live in a time when the recognition for artists vacillates 
between posthumous and premature—who can tell 
when it’s too soon? Indulging ourselves in a moment of 
speculative fiction, would an American museum brave 
enough to acquire Picasso in the late 30s or Stella in the 
late 50s have bought a Basquiat painting in the ’80s? 
Art moves simultaneously in multiple directions, and so 
too does its history. a 


opposite Jean-Michel Basquiat on the set of Edo Bertoglio’s 
film Downtown S71, 1980-81 (both). 





Bob Nickas 1s a writer and a curator based in New York. 
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IT TAKES ONE TO KNOW ONE 


Why artists make ideal collectors 


BY DAN DURAY 


tend to have a set picture of a collector: he or she 

is someone established in his or her career, with 
enough interest in the plastic arts (or their performance 
as an alternative asset class) that he or she is willing to 
shell out ungodly sums of money for art by whoever is of 
the moment. 

But there is another category of collector: artists 
themselves. This group is largely immune to trends, 
acquires objects for less money than you'd expect, and, 
most importantly, has unrivaled enthusiasm for the 


| hose who follow the art world and the art market 


work. 

The most common way for artists to collect is through 
trades. Almost all artists, even those who don’t engage 
more seriously in collecting, take part in trades, which 
involve two artists who mutually respect each other 
swapping works of (usually) similar value. 

“The nice thing about a trade is it’s not a monetary 
conversion, it’s literally this exchange of the work,” said 
photographer Jeremy Kost, who both buys and trades 
art. “Actually, let’s face it: all the people I’ve traded 
with, monetarily it’s been completely inequitable. I’m a 
decently successful artist. All the people I’ve traded with 
are phenomenally successful’—among them Dan Rees, 
Shinique Smith, and Hank Willis Thomas. 

His first trade was with Francesco Clemente in 2007. 
Clemente desired two edition prints of a certain photo- 
graph that he didn’t want anyone else to have. “We said 
we would trade,” Kost said, “but I kept it loose and I 
thought I'd just get something from him eventually. It’s 
always done on good faith.” 

Clemente cooked dinner for Kost shortly afterward 
and at the end of the meal presented him with a cata- 
logue from his 1999 Guggenheim retrospective. Inside 
was a signed drawing, a study for a major painting in the 


show. It was a more important work than Kost expected 
to receive, he said, and it really emphasized the trust 
involved in such transactions. 

“You can’t sell something given to you in a trade; that’s 
completely off limits,” he added. “If there was ever a dire 
financial-destitution situation, I could probably get away 
with asking someone’s permission to sell something, but 
ultimately I think those trades are completely out of 
bounds for selling.” 

“Tt can be a little intimidating,” painter Hernan Bas said 
of trades. “I think most artists are equally as shaky as I am.” 

Bas said he usually doesn't approach another artist 
about a trade directly, preferring to go through a friend of 
a friend, or the artist’s gallery, unless he’s heard that the 
other artist is a fan of his work. “If they don’t care for your 
work, a really crappy way to find out would be when you 
ask for a trade and they’re like, “No, thank you!” Among 
the artists Bas has traded with are Rashid Johnson and 
Cecily Brown. 


HISTORICALLY, THIS WAS THE WAY THINGS WORKED, WITH 
artists maintaining small collections of work by friends 
and contemporaries. In 1964 Richard Feigen Gallery 
staged a show called “The Artist Collects,” which 
featured pieces by the likes of Ellsworth Kelly, Frank 
Stella, Andy Warhol, James Rosenquist, Marisol, and 
Roy Lichtenstein, from the holdings of those same 
artists, since they all collected each other. 

Some artists, however, have assembled more extensive 
collections. A 1999 show at the Drawing Center, curated 
by Ann Philbin and Ellsworth Kelly’s partner Jack Shear, 
included works that Jasper Johns owned, among them 
great drawings by Paul Cézanne, Georges Seurat, and 


opposite Jeff Koons photographed in his bedroom. 
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Kathe Kollwitz. “How natural a selection this was,” 
Robert Storr wrote of the Kollwitz, in the catalogue 
essay for the show, “for a man for whom the bundling of 
hatched tones plays so large a part and whose own work 
contains so many examples—In the Studio (1982) being 
a prime one—of truncated but tenderly observed arms 
and hands.” 

Sol LeWitt, who died in 2007, had an exemplary 
contemporary-art collection—including some 7,000 
objects stored in a warehouse in Cheshire, Connecticut— 
which will be the subject of a show at the Drawing 
Center in 2016. Part of what makes LeWitt’s collection 
so strong is that he, like other conceptual artists such 
as Alighiero Boetti and On Kawara, did much work 
through the mail, sending drawings and postcards to his 
peers (Kawara’s own stunning postcards were recently 
on view in his Guggenheim retrospective). 

“He was a collector probably before he became an 
artist,” Béatrice Gross, who will co-curate the Drawing 
Center show with Claire Gilman, said of LeWitt. 
“When he was a child he collected stamps. He acquired 
his first artworks in the early 1950s, in the Korean War, 
in Korea but also in Japan. With his modest soldier’s pay 
he acquired a 16th-century Japanese print. He hadn't 
even made a print himself yet.” 

LeWitt owned work by Mel Bochner, Jonathan 
Borofsky, Lucinda Childs, Chuck Close, Hanne 
Darboven, Will Insley, Jeffrey Isaac...the list goes on. 
He was a great supporter of young and emerging artists, 
especially artists who worked for him, both giving them 





his work—and telling them that he didn't mind if they 
sold it—and collecting theirs. 


IN MANY WAYS, ARTISTS ARE THE IDEAL COLLECTORS. THEY 
see more art than anyone else, and they have well- 
trained eyes. Their lack of money (compared to other, 
super-wealthy collectors) doesn’t really matter, since, 
given the first two factors, they have a strong sense for 
when something is undervalued, and can often nab a 
deal. 

At the same time, a growing number of contemporary 
artists have the financial means to buy art outright. And 
though all artists interviewed for this piece said they'd 
never sell anything they'd bought, one can theoretically 
do so in a way that one couldn't with a trade. 

The artists Damien Hirst and Takashi Murakami 
have both amassed large collections of contemporary 
art. Works from Murakami’s holdings will go on view at 
the Yokohama Museum of Art in January 2016. Hirst 
has plans to open his own exhibition hall in London. 
According to the artist’s website, his Newport Street 
Gallery will display “Hirst’s extensive and diverse 
art collection, which he has been acquiring since the 
late 1980s.” The collection reportedly comprises over 
2,000 pieces. 

Jeff Koons, on the other hand, concentrates on Old 
Master and 19th-century painting. His collection, wrote 
Randy Kennedy for the New York Times in 2010, “seems 
far more classicist than Koonsian, like an eccentric little 


gallery transplanted from the Met: Manet, Courbet, 
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Poussin and scholars’ delights like Nikolaus Kniipfer and 
Cornelis van Haarlem.” 

The Scottish artist Callum Innes has bought works 
by Massimo Bartolini, Isabel Nolan, Robyn Benson— 
“some younger artists you come across in Scotland,” he 
said. “The whole thing has just grown over the years and 
become a wee bit of an addiction.” 

He says he’s come to a pay-it-forward philosophy: if 
he sells one of his own pieces, he uses part of the money 
to buy something for his family, usually an artwork by 
someone else. “It’s a privilege to do what I do, and a priv- 
ilege to look after other people’s work.” 


THIS IS VERY MUCH THE WAY JONAS WOOD COLLECTS. YOU 
can follow his acquisitions (as well as his other enthusi- 
asms) on Instagram. His more recent purchases include 
work by the likes of Ann Craven, Peter Saul, Pentti 
Monkkonen, Katherine Bernhardt, Gina Beavers, Ry 
Rocklen, and Calvin Marcus, to name just a few. 

“T like to buy great art, not a name,” Wood said. “I want 
to live with something that has energy that I can feel, that 
I can get stoked on. I love to support young artists, I love 
living with their work.” 

Like any good collector, he tends to buy two works 
by each artist he’s interested in. “I know I would like to 
donate stuff to some museums in the future,” Wood said. 
This way, he’ll be able to do that and still be able to keep 
one piece by each artist. “I don’t have any weird economic 
strategy with them; it’s just totally for personal excitement 
and research. And I like to support the business that I’m 





in, support the economy that I’m in.” 

The experience of buying art has even given him 
insight into the mind of the collector. He’s made collector 
friends, and has come to know their thrill at being able to 
own a piece by a certain artist. “Math Bass, for example,” 
Wood said. “That was gratifying. It’s hard as fuck to get 
those paintings.” 

Bas manages to cut deals with the galleries who repre- 
sent him, which makes sense, he said, since he obviously 
joins a gallery to be in the company of artists he respects. 
He’s taken a Chris Ofili drawing as payment for his own 
work. He just wiped out his art-buying budget for the 
year with a major piece by Carol Bove. 

“Catherine Opie just started working with Lehmann 
Maupin, my gallery in New York,” Bas said, “and my 
first thought was: ‘maybe I can get a discount now.” 

Did the experience of becoming an artist-collector help 
him understand collectors better? 

“No, it actually makes things weirder for me,” Bas said. 
“I understand how I go from liking someone’s work to 
wanting to acquire it, but I still don’t know how someone 
does that with mine. 

“It’s a strange little world,” he said. a 


opposite Sol Lewitt’s collection in his warehouse in Cheshire, 
Connecticut. aBove Installation view of the 1999 exhibition 
“Drawn from Artists’ Collections” at the Drawing Center, 


curated by Ann Philbin and Jack Shear. 





Dan Duray 1s senior staff writer at ARTnews. 
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ALL TOGETHER—AT LEAST FOR NOVV 


Jerusalem's Season of Culture reaches out not only fo Israelis and Palestinians, 


but also fo secular and ultraorthodox Jews 


BY HILARIE M. SHEETS 


@ Jerusalem is so loaded,” said Itay Mautner, 

artistic director of the Jerusalem Season of 
Culture, a multidisciplinary program of events span- 
ning visual arts, music, performance, new media, and 
food that unfolds across the city each summer—this 
year from July 27 to September 4. “Here you never just 
throw a party—it becomes a declaration of the right of 
the non-religious people to dance on Shabbat night. 
Anything you see in Jerusalem always has other conno- 
tations to it. It’s a burden sometimes. But I feel in my 
bones that really meaningful and maybe life-changing 
cultural experiences can happen in Jerusalem.” 

Since it launched in 2010, the Jerusalem Season 
of Culture has directly engaged the city as a place 
of complexity and diversity, beauty and conten- 
tion. Featuring close to 1,000 artistic happenings 
at museums, historic sites, contemporary galleries, 
performance spaces, private homes, and marketplaces 
with some 3,300 Israeli and 240 international artists, 
the event has drawn more than 300,000 viewers. 
The annual program, planned in collaboration with 
dozens of local cultural venues, has helped to stimu- 
late the artistic ecosystem in Jerusalem, more often 
thought of in terms of religious and political narratives. 
Underpinning the project from the start has been the 
premise that art and culture can help promote openness 


and build bridges in a society riven by conflict— 
between Israelis and Palestinians, between secular and 
ultraorthodox Jews. 

That idealism was tested last summer. Thirty-six 
hours before the Season’s opening program at the Israel 
Museum, called Contact Point—an annual evening event 
where artists choreograph live interactions involving 
works they select from the museum’s collection—the 
war between Israel and Hamas erupted in Gaza. “We 
had to decide what was our role at a moment of such 
strong violence and racism,” said Naomi Bloch Fortis, 
executive director of the Season of Culture. “We could 
not continue as usual when nothing around us was as 
usual.” The organization canceled or postponed sched- 
uled events during the war, which lasted 50 days. Yet they 
created new artistic responses to the situation. 

One was a pop-up mobile radio station called Zion 
FM, created out of an old van that traveled to different 
cultural institutions in Jerusalem each day and broad- 
cast interviews about art under fire. The station aired 
conversations about the play The Road to Ein Harod 
from the Gerard Bahar Center, about modern-day 
lepers, and ghosts in the Hansen Compound, and about 
soul-searching in the art world from the Israel Musuem. 
Another response was a video project called We Are Here 
(2014), conceived by the artists Yair Moss and Yaron 
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Steinberg, for which representatives from Jerusalem’s 
many communities came together over several weeks to 
write a text affirming basic human values that all could 
agree upon. Palestinians and Jews—secular and reli- 
gious, young and old—recited it in Hebrew, Arabic, and 
English. “We made our offices like a command room 
for a radical coalition of all the pluralistic voices in 
Jerusalem,” said Mautner. We Are Here went viral on the 
Internet and television, and a print version appeared in 
national newspapers and on billboards. It was reprised 
recently to announce the coming Season. 

After the 50-day war was over in late August, 
Contact Point was held belatedly at the Israel Museum. 
“Our modus operandi is never to cancel,” said James 
Snyder, director of the encyclopedic museum, which 
is celebrating its 50th anniversary this year. While 
international tourism to Israel disappeared during the 
conflict last summer, local attendance at the museum 
rose, according to Snyder. “People were coming to the 
museum as a kind of respite from the anxiety of what 
was happening in Gaza,” he said. “We're the antithesis 
of conflict.” Among the slate of anniversary exhibitions 
this year is “A Brief History of Humankind,” currently 
on view through January 2. It displays objects from the 
museum’s collection—including evidence of communal 
fire some 780,000 years ago and the original manuscript 











of Albert Einstein’s “Special Theory of Relativity’—all 
tracing the universal history of civilization, a story that 
perhaps no other museum is as well positioned to tell. 
While the Israel Museum, a partner with the Season 
of Culture since 2010, doesn’t tackle politics head-on in 
the same way, Snyder pointed out that the organizations 
share a belief in the cultural richness of Jerusalem. “The 
Season of Culture has succeeded in part by stimulating 
awareness of the deep cultural texture of Jerusalem that 
has continued to build on its own,” he said, pointing to 
how cultural events with music and dance initiated by 
the Season in the Machane Yehuda market now happen 
independently in an ongoing way. In the past five years, 
he has seen an increase in pop-up exhibitions and free- 
lance curated projects, including the launching of the first 
Jerusalem Biennale in 2013, which will be held at different 
locations around the city this year from September 24 
to November 5. Manofim, an annual event, now in its 
seventh year, showcases the contemporary art scene in 
studios citywide and will take place from October 15 to 
22. “More and more art-school students are deciding not 
to move to Tel Aviv,” said Snyder. “There’s a growing 
workforce of young creative talent that’s staying put.” 


ABovE Machol Shalem Dance House at Jerusalem Print 


Workshop, as part of last year’s Manofim festival. 
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Guy Biran felt Jerusalem was a different cultural 
landscape when he started as artistic director of HaZira 
Performance Arts Arena, a platform for avant-garde 
theater in the city, shortly before the Season of Culture 
took off in 2010. “When I first spoke here about site- 
specific theater, people looked at me like I was speaking 
science fiction,” he said. “The Season of Culture 
brought it out very strongly into the light.” HaZira 
has collaborated on several projects with the Season 
over past summers, including, in 2012, a nocturnal 
tour called “The Opposite of Alive” at the Nature 
Museum. People could roam one at a time with a flash- 
light through the museum's old stone house with its 
animal and anatomical displays, guided on earphones 
by a monologue about the boundaries between life and 
death. The experimental performance has continued 
through the auspices of HaZira at the Nature Museum 
regularly on Thursday nights. 

This year at the In-House Festival, which launches 
the Season of Culture from July 27 to 31, the Season, 
in collaboration with the Bezalel Academy of Arts and 
Design, is developing a site-specific sound piece to be 
experienced at Lifta, a Palestinian village on the outskirts 
of Jerusalem that was deserted when Israel was formed 
in 1948. People will wander with earphones through 
the ruins of the old village and hear voices representing 
the different communities who inhabited it over the 
centuries. “It’s a village that unfolds the whole history 
of Jerusalem,” said Mautner. “It makes you think about 
what you see and especially about what you don’t see.” 
HaZira will continue to present this project at Lifta after 
its premier in the Season. In tandem with the opening 
of the Season, Bezalel will hold its end-of-year student 
exhibition from July 23 to August 7, as will the Musrara 
School of Art from July 16 to 30. 

Another highlight of the upcoming Season of Culture 
is Under the Mountain, a public art festival to be 
held between August 23 and 26, dedicated to Temple 
Mount—one of the holiest, and most contested, sites in 
the world for Jews and Muslims. “We want to look at 


Temple Mount not only in political, religious, and histor- 
ical ways, but also in an artistic way,” said Mautner. The 
Season has commissioned some 20 artists, including the 
playwright Yonatan Levy, the visual artists Yael Bartana 
and Santiago Sierra, and the designer Hed Mayner, to 
respond to the highly charged site considered in Judaism 
to be the location of Abraham’s binding of Isaac and in 
Islam to be the place where the Prophet Muhammad 
ascended from earth to heaven. Israeli law does not 
allow Jews to go on Temple Mount unless it’s very early 
in the morning, but various artistic actions and perfor- 
mances will be staged in the area around it, physically 
and conceptually. 

The Season of Culture has concluded each summer 
with its Sacred Music Festival, drawing musicians from 
all over the world. This summer an expanded program 
will run from August 30 to September 4. Last year, nine 
bands stayed committed to the festival throughout the war 
despite international pressure to boycott Israeli-sponsored 
cultural events. Musicians came to Jerusalem to perform 
in September from Mali, France, the United States, 
Brazil, Zimbabwe, Burkina Faso, Jamaica, and Morocco, 
as well as Israel. Mautner and Fortis said a high point 
was seeing the Orchestre Chabab Al Andalous, Muslim 


musicians from Morocco, and Rabbi Haim Louk, one of 


the world’s leading liturgical singers, perform Andalusian 


music together in Arabic and Hebrew on the outdoor 
stage at the Old Citadel of Jerusalem. 

“Two weeks after the war ended, to have those musi- 
cians from all over the world, from all faiths and colors 
and beliefs, together with the audience, it was very 
healing,” said Fortis. “At moments last summer, my 
belief in the power of art and culture was shaken, but it 
has come back stronger than ever. Maybe only art and 
culture can be there in those terrible moments when 
you're speechless.” a 


ABOVE, LEFT AND RIGHT Contact Point festival 2014. 





Hilarie M. Sheets is a contributing editor of ARTnews. 
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Oldest Continuous Art Colony is America’s First Destination 





There is nothing quite like the light, land, seascape and 
quaint quirkiness of Provincetown to tap one’s creative 
expression through art. Each year, artists of all genres 
make their way to the tip of Cape Cod to participate in 
America’s longest running ritual of art making, in the 
art colony locals call Ptown. It should, therefore, come 
as no surprise that the place, where freedom was first 
envisioned by creators of the Mayflower Compact, has 
drawn renowned and lesser-known artists for ages. 


Aside from spectacular settings and natural subject 
matter, the mood and attitude found in Provincetown, 
known for free expression and a welcoming spiritual 


“Sometimes art is born of repression, but more often it 
flourishes alongside true freedom — the type of liberty 
that appreciates diversity and nurtures unbridled 
expression,’ explains Anthony Fuccillo, Provincetown’s 
Director of Tourism. 


American cities and towns may be moving toward 
sameness, but Ptown has always bucked such trends 
favoring individuality and serving as a bastion of 
independence and runaway imagination. This is surely 
due in large part to the many artists who have woven 
authenticity into the town’s DNA for more than a century. 
The town seems to truly live the art of art making. 


aura, builds a supportive foundation for creativity. 


A History of Authentic Artistic Expression 


Being America’s oldest continuous art colony, with Charles Hawthorne opening the Cape Cod School of Art in Provincetown in 1899, the convergence of 
artists to Ptown has never slowed. “Anything with a roof and walls was converted into an artist's studio as word spread of the dramatic light and creative 
atmosphere found in this unique seaside haven,’ said Jim Bakker, Provincetown Art Association and Museum (PAAM) board of trustees president. 


With a hundred years under its roof, PAAM held its first exhibition a year after its establishment in 1914, and by 1916 Provincetown had six art 
schools. Today's artists witness scenes of yesteryear and today right out of Claude Monet's famous “Women with a Parasol/’ with ample subject 
matter still found along the banks of Cape Cod Bay. “Art is everywhere in Provincetown” said Christine McCarthy, Executive Director of PAAM. 


In the 1930s, there was an explosion of Abstract Expressionist painters. Wise storytellers spin yarns of Jackson Pollock, Lee Krasner and Mark Rothko 
practicing styles and techniques in Provincetown that would lead them to international fame. Theatre found enthusiastic audiences, drawing such 
noted playwrights as Eugene O'Neill, who produced his first play, “Bound East for Cardiff;’in Provincetown in 1916. Tennessee Williams imagined his 
characters here, writing and staging plays in a place untamed and eccentric, where new ideas were embraced and the unconventional celebrated. 


To commune with nature while seeking artistic inspiration, giants of the American art scene often sought solace in the Cape Cod dune shacks, 
an encampment of 19 primitive huts on a remote stretch of beach, which have offered peace and tranquility to artists of all stripes. Today, the 
historic shacks remain a popular destination and are an illustration of why artists continue to gravitate toward this modern, liberating, imaginative, 
peaceful community. 


for Artists and Art Lovers 


Art Immersion Started Here 


Home to only 3,000 permanent residents, Provincetown’s population 
swells during various seasons supporting one of the largest per 
capita offerings of fine art, with more than 70 galleries. PAAM, in 
celebrating its centennial season, offered a wide array of programs 
and exhibits highlighting important artists, artwork and events 
that have led to the museum becoming an American cultural 
institution. The iconic facility has steadily expanded over the last 
century, with its newest wing allowing artist members to exhibit 
current and contemporary work. Venues showcase jazz and spoken 
word performances, and festivities include retrospective shows 
displaying works of former members in the context of the history of 
20th century art. 


Provincetown is a community of festivals and fairs, many based on 
its unique history and cultural roots, giving rise to exceptional arts 
special events throughout the year, such as weekly “gallery strolls” 
that take place Friday evenings in the summer, where art enthusiasts 





Updated and renovated arts facilities continue to breathe new life 
into an established tradition. Artistic excellence is the hallmark of 
The Fine Arts Work Center (FAWC), which awards fellowships to 
talented young artists and writers. Fellows receive a studio, living 
space and a small stipend. Past Fellows have won nearly every major 
national award, including the Pulitzer, MacArthur, Whiting, Pollock- 
Krasner, Tiffany, Prix de Rome, Guggenheim, NEA, and the National 
Book Award. 


In her book Long Life, Mary Oliver wrote “People say to me: wouldn't 
you like to see Yosemite? The Bay of Fundy? The Brooks Range? | 
smile and answer, ‘Oh yes — sometime, and go off to my woods, 
my ponds, my sun-filled harbor, no more than a blue comma on the 
map of the world but, to me, the emblem of everything.’ Oliver is 
a Pulitzer Prize- and National Book Award-winning poet and has 
written much of her work since 1960 in Provincetown. This is a very 
special place, which continues to beckon all who seek the kind of 


sees fiesicol ame Mdm igi ce) aaa a (a: Pa 
4. former resident Norman Mailer once said, calling it 
« the“Wild West of the East’ 





can browse and meet local and visiting artists and gallery owners. If 
performance is your interest, visit September 24-27 when the town 
hosts its not-to-be-missed 10th Annual Tennessee Williams Festival, 
4a proper second summer fall cap to film, art, photography and 
literary festivals. 


freedom that is both celebrated and safeguarded by artists and their 
art in America’s First Destination. 
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Joyce Kozloff, La Chine, 2012, acrylic, collage, and digital-archival ink-jet print, 31" x 357A". 


JOVQE KOZ 


DC MOORE 
MARCH 26 - APRIL 25 
FRENCH INSTITUTE ALLIANCE FRANCAIS (FIAF) 
FEBRUARY 25 - APRIL 25 


oyce Kozloff—early feminist Pattern and 

Decoration pioneer and postmodern cartographer 

—continues to push her two-pronged style to its 
limits, coming full circle in works that are as personal 
as they are political, referring to her travels and her 
ancestry. In these two shows, she took her vibrant 
geometric patterning to hallucinatory levels and her 
map-works to serendipitous political ends. 

“Maps + Patterns,” at DC Moore, included a series 
of intensely decorated, textured, and collaged paint- 
ings, extending Kozloff’s well-known subversions of 
the modern grid to the point of horror vacui, stressing 
everything modernists once abhorred. If I Were a 
Botanist: The Journey (2014), a multipanel work some 
30 feet wide, is a dizzying kaleidoscopic retinal circus 
of interlocking mathematical designs that relate to 


quilting patterns (log cabin, pinwheel, crazy quilt), . 


doiles, and the eight-pointed stars of Islamic tile-work. 
The saturated color disjunctions are purely intuitional. 
The Tempest (2014), a memorable 10-by-10-foot work 


based on an 18th-century Chinese map, is studded 
with small global tchotchkes as well as collaged 
elements. 

Kozloff’s exhibition of 17 cartographic prints at 
FIAF, titled “Social Studies,” was even more wonder- 
fully eccentric and astute. While in Paris in 2011, 
she found a series of vintage schoolroom maps at the 
Clignancourt flea market. In 2012 she began layering 
prints of these archaic educational maps with postco- 
lonial and ecological messages, graphs, and collaged 
images of social and institutional injustice—“that 
which is not taught in history and geography classes.” 
Plants, animals, minerals, grains, exports, and imports 
are scattered across the outdated maps and concen- 
trated in the ornamental borders along with up-to-date 
hard data. These works manage to make the human, 
economic, military, and ecological tolls of colonialist 
trade perfectly clear, along with their aftereffects. 
Details, such as the tentacles of a giant octopus grasping 
the top of Africa, add emphasis. KIM LEVIN 
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Gabriel Figueroa, film still from Macario, 1960. 


GABRIEL FIGUEROA 


MUSEO DEL BARRIO 
MARCH 4 - JUNE 27 


his exhibition not only showed the cinematogra- 

pher’s essential role in capturing and executing a 

director’s vision, but also, in the case of Gabriel 
Figueroa, revealed the cinematographer as an artist in 
his own right—one who was able to translate the work 
of the greats of post-revolutionary Mexico into scenes 
and images accessible to the masses within as well as 
outside of Mexico. Equally important, it showed how 
Figueroa was able to inspire other artists. It was in this 
regard that the exhibition excelled; it examined the 
exchange of ideas between the visual and cinematic 
arts—and Figueroa’s role in it—that helped create and 
define Mexico’s national identity at a crucial time. 

The show began in a gallery where six projectors 
played highlights from Figueroa’s career in a presen- 
tation that mirrored the way many murals engulf 
audiences. 

It then went on to trace Figueroa’s career from 
portrait photographer to still photographer and finally 





to cinematographer while comparing his work to that of 
his domestic and foreign contemporaries such as Diego 
Rivera and Paul Strand. A final gallery, dedicated to 
Figueroa’s transition to television, was less successful, 
piecemeal and unnecessary. 

Film clips were interspersed throughout, but it 
was in the long hallway of a gallery that the excerpts 
shone as they were juxtaposed with paintings and 
display cases filled with film stills and other artifacts. 
Particularly noteworthy was the “Requiem” section, 
which explored the iconography of skeletons and death 
imagery in Mexican art and in Figueroa’s scenes. With 
hazy, laughing ca/acas, or “skeletons,” sitting around 
a table drinking, we witnessed a surrealistic scene in 
which death moves into life and back again, the skel- 
eton acting as both icon and caricature. It was here that 
we were best able to see the eminence of Figueroa, a 
major—and almost forgotten—figure in Mexican art. 

MAXIMILIANO DURON 
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Joan Semmel, Purple Diagonal, 1980, oil on canvas, 78" x 104". 


JOAN SEMMEL 


ALEXANDER GRAY ASSOCIATES 
APRIL 2 - MAY 16 


succinct selection of 15 works, this exhibition 
encapsulated the core issues of Joan Semmel’s 
painting practice from 1964 to 2014. As femi- 
nist art was undergoing waves of change during this 
period, Semmel’s vibrant and incisive paintings were 
always ahead of the curve. She has consistently focused 
on her own body throughout her career, but rather than 
coming off as narcissistic, her brave works are open to 
multiple interpretations. 
As this exhibition made clear, Semmel is, at her core, 
a painter who has tested the limits of blending abstrac- 
tion with figuration. In the midst of the sexual revolu- 
tion, she made her “Sex Paintings,” here represented by 
a 1971 canvas suggesting the intimacy of oral sex, juxta- 
posing loose brushwork with dead-accurate perspective. 
But her true innovation was to shift the entire scene to the 
woman's point of view, framing the figure from the neck 
down and thereby placing viewers in the position of the 
artist, who is clearly the female in the picture. 





In the 1990s, Semmel revisited her most sexual work, 
adding ghostly depictions of middle-aged women to her 
scenes of youthful couples in her “Overlay” series. In 
works such as Twins (1973/1992), she doubles the power 
of the female gaze by boldly inscribing her own silhouette 
on top of a most explicit coupling, as if her older self is 
watching and reconsidering her earlier exploits. 

As her own body has aged, Semmel’s treatment of 
it has grown increasingly realistic. In Centered (2002), 
from her “With Camera” series, she is naked, holding 
a camera up to her face. Created by taking a picture 
with that very camera while staring at a mirror, Semmel 
appears confident and unashamed, ready to stare down 
her audience as much as herself. It is a feminist take 
on Manet’s Olympia where the woman is not only the 
participant, she is also the artist. When contrasted with 
most depictions of women in the media, this painting 
demonstrates the power of capturing the female body 


from a woman’s point of view. BARBARA POLLACK 
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Luis Camnitzer, The Threat of the Mirror, 1978, 


mixed media, 10" x 160" x 1A". 


LUIS CAMNITZER 


ALEXANDER GRAY ASSOCIATES 
FEBRUARY 19 - MARCH 28 


é The mediocrity of beauty” seems an unlikely 

subject for Luis Camnitzer, a German-born 
Uruguayan pioneer of Conceptual art. His practice 
has always been oriented toward the social, polit- 
ical, and educational aspects of art, and also toward 
words and the language of “a political art oblivious 
to propaganda.” 

The works in this show, dating from 1968 to 2015, 
argued for elegance versus beauty. A room-size cage 
of black vinyl tape trapped viewers with its words: 
“All lines are prisons.” “Please look away, you are 
invading my territory.” Visitors could escape the cage 
and confront a composite digital video titled Jane 
Doe (2012/15), which fuses photographs of women 
culled from police, legal, and newspaper reports into 
a blankly beautiful symmetrical face, or peruse the 
graphic work Seven Virtues (2014), with the cardinal 
virtues inserted as pathologies in a medical dictionary. 

Upstairs was a generic brushy abstraction from 
1973 offering a choice of titles and, therefore, mean- 
ings, and a photograph, The Threat of the Mirror 
(1978), in which a shattered mirror shows a portrait 
double that duplicates its disintegration. From 
Camnitzer’s early “Self-Portrait” etchings (1968- 
72), featuring only his name, to his “Symmetrical 
Jails” (2014), with “symmetry” etched in seven 
languages, the works vacillated between elegance 
and didacticism. KIM LEVIN 





Rosy Keyser, Witches’ Sabbath, 2015, string, 


oil, wood, and cardboard, 24" x 20" x 5". 


ROSY KEYSER 


MACCARONE 
APRIL 25 - JUNE 6 


Ryan poem in the show’s press release suggests, 

is art itself. True to form, Keyser defiantly 
doubles down on passion, on the idea that making 
art is hand-to-hand combat with a muse she may 
dominate but will never satisfy. 

The 13 wall pieces in this show fell into three cate- 
gories: Large-format mixed-media works reprised 
Rauschenberg’s Combines by mixing found objects 
and paint in seemingly chaotic collages. Music for a 
Drowned World (2015) is a silent symphony of string 
that ensnares viewers like a mute siren’s song. The 
second group comprised more painterly pieces, also in 
large format. These attenuated the precarious nature 
of the large combines and, as in Early Magic (2015), 
linked Keyser to her Abstract Expressionist fore- 
bears. The third group consisted of smaller works that 
miraculously compressed all of Keyser’s titanic energy. 

Animal Fruit (2014), at a mere 30 by 26 inches, 
contained all the power of Keyser’s signature large- 
scale efforts. Her method was identical to that used 
in the other pieces here: She began with a frame, 
her initial appropriation of space. Within that rect- 
angle, she let all hell break loose, and the red blood 
of Keyser’s struggle with her medium flowed freely. 
Elements tried to escape, but Keyser rules with an iron 
hand. She’s never been as wildly disciplined as she was 
in this magnificent show. ALFRED MAC ADAM 


| he “hell bitch” in Rosy Keyser’s title, as the Kay 
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Suzan Frecon, terre verte, 2014, 
oil on linen, 108" x 8734". 


SUZAN FRECON 


DAVID ZWIRNER 
FEBRUARY 19 - MARCH 28 


uzan Frecon’s oversize canvases sparsely 

displayed here in filtered natural light invoked 

an ecclesiastical mood much like that associ- 
ated with Rothko. Using traditional methods (hand- 
mixed paints with linseed oil on linen), Frecon also 
shares Rothko’s color sense and attraction to simple 
forms. Yet, her images appear almost futuristic—as 
in ferre verte (2014), where large ovoid shapes with 
the imperfect symmetry of river rocks hover over 
luminous ocean- and sky-like planes in a kind of 
post-apocalyptic trance. 

The emerald greens of ¢erre verte were a diver- 
gence from the warm earth tones that Frecon some- 
times punctuates with vibrant blues, but all were 
close in value. The four biggest paintings here were 
composed of two horizontal panels, which grounded 
the otherworldly images in geometry and mate- 
rial substance, all the while bisecting them with a 
horizon line evoking landscape. 

Intensity of color was matched by intensity of 
surface. The many layers, both matte and gloss 
with slight imperfections, contributed warmth and 
depth. Frecon’s edges are an accumulation of many 
passes of the brush—a minimalism achieved by 
maximalism. 

While her edge-to-edge saturated color leaves no 
room for breath or escape, its perfection elicits no 


desire to leave. CAROL DIEHL 
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Carlo Ferraris, Behind a rolling ball comes 


a running child (still), 2013, HD color-and-sound video, 
1 minute, 23 seconds. 


CARLO FERRARIS 


LYNCH THAM 
APRIL 15 - JUNE 7 


of a show, “I Am No Longer Obsessed with 

Winning,” was part of Italian-born artist Carlo 
Ferraris’s exploration of a New York state of mind. 
Seen from a European slant, including an exhibi- 
tion title that un-Americanly renounces winning, 
the pieces demonstrated Ferraris’s particular brand of 
reverberant sly humor and critique. 

There was an upright slowly spinning tire going 
nowhere, with the word “chump” painted on it— 
not exactly, it would seem, celebrating the road trip, 
that national rite of passage. A clear glass dome 
enshrining scattered cutouts of the word “hallelujah” 
in optimistic sky blue made an ironic relic out of 
joy, while another transparent dome housed a pencil 
with a tip honed to a lethal mightier-than-a-sword 
point. Suspended in the middle of the gallery was 
a screen with videos of New York and an accom- 
panying audio piece. One centered on midtown, 
with its lights, cars, cabs, bikes, trucks, and natives 
colliding with tourists, cuts back and forth with a 
hip-hop rhythm. 

On the wall hung 4 Flat, B Flat, B Sharp (2015), a 
keyboard above an amplifier that exhales one disso- 
nant chord. And there were several images of the 
artist in various guises, underscoring the fluidity 
and proliferation of identities in a tale of sound and 
curious transformations. LILLY WEI 
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Erica Rosenfeld, Black Corner Cloud, 2014, blown and 


carved glass and mixed media, 22" x 36%" x 17%". 


ERICA ROSENFELD 


HELLER 
APRIL 11 - MAY 23 


eticulously crafted clouds bursting with 

vintage rabbit heads and piles of hand- 

blown pink-glass lemons worked to convey 
Erica Rosenfeld’s concept of memory and how we 
use it to make up stories about our past and future. 
The show, “Like Remembering a Dream the Day 
After...,” included several installations of imposing 
clouds constructed from enameled eggshell-like 
pieces of glass hinged together with pins. 

The works generated a feeling of uneasiness, with 
vaguely familiar images that tugged at our own associ- 
ations, lodged in the back of our minds. Rabbit Cloud 
(2014), created from blown and carved black glass of 
various sizes, spread across two walls and exuded the 
foreboding air of a thunderstorm about to let loose. 
But instead of rain, it was the artist’s collection of tiny 
paper rabbit heads that cascaded down the walls and 
migrated from one installation to the next. The rabbits 
evolved into larger works, such as White Bunny on a 
Hill Night Light (2015), and each installation provided 
a different glimpse of the same recalled dream. 

As a medium, glass enables Rosenfeld to infuse 
her work with a subtle surrealism that reinforces 
the dream state she aims to convey. Rosenfeld calls 
herself a hoarder and finds inspiration in catalogues 
and in the thousands of items she collects. She creates 
shrines from these found objects as a way to preserve 
memory. ANNETTE ROSE-SHAPIRO 











C. Michael Norton, Santa Cruz, 2014-15, 


acrylic on linen, 80" x 70". 


C. MICHAEL NORTON 


BRIAN MORRIS AND BUDDY WARREN 
APRIL 30 - JUNE 6 


ccording to an old Cherokee legend, a grand- 

father tells his grandson a tale of two wolves 

fighting inside him. One is evil (“he is anger, 
envy, sorrow...”), the other good (“he is joy, peace, 
love...”); only the wolf that the grandfather feeds can 
survive. In C. Michael Norton’s show “The Wolf I 
Feed,” the battle has been won—but it’s impossible 
to say which side triumphs. 

Each canvas here appeared as the site of a struggle, 
a tangled, layered testimony to the coincidence of 
opposites. Good and evil, light and dark, chance and 
agency—Norton wavers between polarities as he 
paints, cakes, scrapes, and peels. 

Some pieces start out flat on the floor, accepting 
the wear and abuse of life passing before their 
stained surfaces are lifted for painting. The marks of 
chaos become the starting point for Norton. Using 
different-size trowels, he applies his colors in thick 
swathes and fine lines, relying on both bold gesture 
and precision. In Hog Mountain Spur (2013-14), a 
stuttering, fiery orange asterisk unites two panels. 
Fine, rigidly parallel cobalt-blue lines trace the 
painting’s top edge like a music staff. Blue and pink 
strokes bracket one end; the other is closed by a 
stormy smear of dark reds, browns, and blacks. 

These works take time to achieve their teetering 
balance, with results that are as joyful as finger painting, 
as savage as an angry beast. ALEXA LAWRENCE 
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Cildo Meireles, Amerikkka,1991/2013, painted wooden 
eggs and bullets, 158" x 236" x 118", installation view. 


CILDO MEIRELES 


GALERIE LELONG 
MAY 15 - JUNE 27 


or his first solo exhibition in the United States 
in ten years, Brazilian conceptual artist Cildo 
Meireles took on socioeconomic issues in 
the most poetic fashion, making works that were 
intended to be experienced as much as seen. 
Amerikkka (1991/2013) looks at gun violence 
on both sides of the border between North and 
South America by literally sandwiching partici- 
pants between 31,695 hollow golden bullets and 
20,050 white wooden eggs. Audiences were invited 
to remove their shoes and step on the carpet of 
eggs, only to be confronted by the canopy of bullets 
hanging from the ceiling at a 45-degree angle. The 
effect was visceral, like “walking on eggshells.” 
Likewise, Aguaurum (2015) addresses a specific 
social problem using modest means. Two glasses 
sit on a pedestal, one filled with liquid gold, the 
other with water. These are two extremely valuable 
commodities in Brazil, which produces 12 percent 
of the world’s water supply but faces shortages in 
its capital city of Sao Paulo. As presented here, the 
glasses were also metaphors for temptation—to sip or 
to swipe—positioned without protective stanchions. 
Miereles’s techniques have influenced a generation 
of political artists who emerged in the 1990s. But 
his understanding of current events, combined with 
his interest in human perception, keeps the work 


relevant and alive. BARBARA POLLACK 





Judith Bernstein, Birth of the Universe #4, 2012, 


oil on canvas, 96" x 96". 


JUDITH BERNSTEIN 


MARY BOONE 
MAY 7 - JUNE 27 


ith enough vulgarity and explicitness 

to make a graffiti artist blush, Judith 

Bernstein lays out the weapons in the 
war between the sexes. Over the past four decades, 
Bernstein has developed an iconography of sexual 
organs, which she affectionately calls “cunts” and 
“cocks.” She turns these graphic images into charac- 
ters, playing out the eternal conflict between winners 
(the cunts) and losers (the pricks). 

The largest painting here, Birth of the Universe/ 
Cuntface (2015), was a ferocious composition 
with expressionistic strokes of maroon and orange 
against a backdrop of fluorescent yellow. An enor- 
mous vagina, with eyes and teeth, screams out at a 
crouching limp penis. In an unambiguous example of 
sexual role reversal, it is the female character that is 
strongest, with the male a cowering wimp. 

Bernstein defies assumptions about gender-based 
work. In Crying Cuntface (2015), the vagina has 
protruding penises for eyes that are dripping some- 
thing, while in The Voyeurs (2015), the eyes are 
running away from the faces entirely. 

These works, like The Voyeurs, painted in bright 
orange against a pale blue background punctuated 
with fluorescent polka dots, defy convention and 
are timelessly powerful. Bernstein’s long wait for her 
current success has not dulled her talent or ambition 
in any way. BARBARA POLLACK 
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Folkert de Jong, The Eye of Jupiter, 2014, 
mixed media, 82%" x 7034" x 47%". 


FOLKERT DE JONG 


JAMES COHAN 
MARCH 19 - APRIL 25 


hen you enter a space occupied by 
Folkert de Jong’s sculptures, you can 
expect to encounter the magnificently 


weird. The Dutch artist’s figures are Boschian, belli- 
cose, and as if from another world. They revel in the 
abject side of human nature, but they exhale comedy 
as well as pathos, a dissonance that makes them that 
much more compelling. 

De Jong’s new work remains strange and brood- 
ingly beautiful. But the switch in 2012 from his 
trademark Styrofoam and polyurethane to cast 
bronze has made them a little less bizarre and blackly 
absurd. The sculptures here were more like monu- 
ments, despite the deliberate lack of finish and the 
visible residue of the process. Many, such as Fidez 
Defensor and Old DNA (both 2014), were based on 
3-D scans of Henry VIII’s suits of armor. What 
could be more monumental? 

Still, de Jong’s vision isn't like anyone else’s, and 
it offers abundant pleasures—the figures enshrined 
behind kitschy colored acrylic-glass vitrines, speared 
by a Victrola horn in The Eye of Jupiter (2014), say, 
and the cunningly bronzed weaponry and gadgets. 
The Wooster Group’s production of Troilus and 
Cressida was also in town, its sets, props, and 
costumes designed by de Jong in a brilliant pairing, 
as if the sculptor’s tableaux vivants had been hurled 
into motion, into life. LILLY WEI 





Trudy Benson, Thoth, 2015, acrylic, enamel, 


and oil on canvas, 06" x 61". 


TRUDY BENSON 


LISA COOLEY 
APRIL 4 - MAY 3 


ith this show, “Shapes of Things,” Trudy 
Benson sidestepped a hazard of prema- 
ture success: shtick. In nine paintings (all 


but one dated 2015), she moved beyond the jokey use 
of tropes culled from computer-graphics programs 
and turned to drawing, in various guises, opening the 
work up to fresh visual ideas and material procedures. 

In From Cut Out she gives herself a bit of elbow 
room, admitting copious areas of unpainted canvas. 
A truncated hot-orange disk and two coral-pink 
bands establish the tropical chromatic flavor of New 
Shapes, which also typifies Benson’s approach to 
setting up recessive, planar space through such varied 
mark-making as noodly, soft-focus air-brushing and 
globby low relief. 

In the tradition of postwar New York abstraction, 
these ambitious, deceptively casual looking works 
justify their generally large size. (The delightful 
Banana Phone is an exception; its punchy black, 
white, yellow, and red program gets the job done at 
just 36 inches square.) In several works, including 
Blue Windows and Tan Gram, roughly rectilinear 
figures drift across variegated atmospheric grounds, 
inevitably recalling Hans Hofmann, while Jonathan 
Lasker’s procedural deliberation and Al Held’s 
bustling expansion also come to mind. Yes, that’s a 
lot to pile on these funny, buoyant paintings—but 
they can handle it. STEPHEN MAINE 
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Roz Chast, Venus di Milo Cover, 2014, 


watercolor and ink on paper, 14" x 11". 


ROZ CHAST 


DANESE/COREY 
MARCH 20 - APRIL 18 


n Roz Chast’s cartoons, everyone is guilty of 

something—poor choices, nasty thoughts, obses- 

sive parenting, overmedicating—but rather than 
condemn these hapless souls for their foibles or inad- 
equacies, Chast turns her eye on the humor in their 
ways. This show, “Something More Pleasant,” came on 
the heels of Chast’s first memoir, Can't We Talk about 
Something More Pleasant? and presented 59 of her witty 
comics alongside her cartoon-embellished painted eggs 
and her wool-and-burlap textiles. Some works were 
dark, some cringe-worthy, but all were funny. 

Wide-eyed and worry-wrinkled men and women 
emitted anxious thought bubbles (“STRESS? Who's 
stressed? I’m feeling VERY RELAXED!!!”). A 
group of melting snowmen doubted climate change, 
three blind mice recalled their final sights; a bird 
challenged the meaning of life (“Man's condition 
is absurd”). Male or female, old or young, human 
or other, each character tapped into some universal 
truth. We all know that snowman, that mother, that 
son, that pseudo-confident man in a beret. 

In In Private Collections (2012), three different 
versions of Munch’s The Scream are titled “The 
Yawn,” “The Pout,” and “The Sigh.” It appears that, 
along with our individual neuroses, we are also guilty 
of boredom and petulance—the new norms of our 
Digital Age. Chast would like to insert a little 
hilarity. ALEXA LAWRENCE 
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Paul Resika, The os Cat, 2003, 
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falker Gallery 
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Tadanori Yokoo, Moat, 1966, acrylic on canvas, 17%" x 20%". » 


“INTERNATIONAL POP" 


WALKER ART CENTER 
MINNEAPOLIS 
APRIL 11 - AUGUST 29 


long with such exhibitions as “Seductive 

Subversion” at the Brooklyn Museum in 2010 

to 2011 and “The World Goes Pop” opening 
at Tate Modern this fall, “International Pop” aims to 
expand the canonical definition of Pop as a largely 
male, largely English and American art movement. 
Employing a dazzling selection of art from around the 
world, the show traces the spread of this 1960s high- 
art/mass-culture movement to Japan, Latin America, 
and Eastern and Western Europe. 

The exhibition is most successful in rooms devoted 
to individual nations, where the assembled works evoke 
regional art-historical moments. A defining text for 
Brazilian artists from the 60s and ’70s was Brazilian 
modernist poet Oswald de Andrade’s 1928 “Manifesto 
Antrop6fago” (Cannibalist Manifesto), which advocated 


the appropriation and repurposing of European culture as - 


a way to assert control over its influence and create a new, 
postcolonial national identity. Here, Antonio Dias’s surreal, 
cartoonlike ink drawings from the 1960s of tortured or 


dismembered bodies utilize Pop art’s flat graphic style to 
comment on Brazil’s brutal military government. 

Japan’s rich graphic tradition sings in Tadanori 
Yokoo’s animation Kiss Kiss Kiss (1964), which reduces 
dozens of comic-book narratives of heterosexual 
desire into a two-minute string of culminating kisses. 
Elsewhere, a gallery devoted to Pop art from Argentina 
is anchored by Delia Cancela and Pablo Mesejean’s 
Retrato Muchachas y Muchachos: Antoine y Katrine, 
(1966), a saccharine fantasy wherein two ambiguously 
gendered figures in blue jeans pick flowers and frolic 
through foliage behind a wooden cutout of a puffy 
cloud, reflecting the artists’ stated interest in “clouds... 
baby-girls, girls-girls, boys-girls, boys-boys.” 

In the largest three rooms, works from various coun- 
tries mingle under umbrellas such as “Political Pop.” 
Oddly, it is here that the exhibition stumbles, with 
greater and lesser-known icons from Pop’s global 
heyday battling, like goods in a supermarket, for our 
attention. LARA AVERY 
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Trevor Paglen, Circles (still), 2015, video, dimensions variable. 


TREVOR PAGLEN 


ALTMAN SIEGEL 
SAN FRANCISCO 
MARCH 5 - MAY 2 


n Valentine’s Day of this year, the NSA’s offi- 

cial Twitter account sent out the Orwellian 

love note, “No, we don’t listen to your pillow 
talk.” The inference being, of course, that they do listen 
to other things. In this show of new work, Trevor Paglen 
drew attention to the ways in which governments eaves- 
drop on their citizens. 

Paglen has made a name for himself revealing the 
mechanisms of state-sponsored surveillance; he recently 
contributed footage to Citizenfour, Laura Poitras’s 2014 
documentary about former NSA contractor and whistle- 
blower Edward Snowden. Here the artist—who holds a 
Ph.D. in geography—focused on the real-world places 
and things behind such abstract terms as “cyberspace.” 

In the diptych NSA-Tapped Fiber Optic Cable Landing 
Site, Mastic Beach, New York, United States (2014), for 
example, Paglen exposes the physical location of one of 
the NSA’s data-collection points. Pinned onto a mari- 
time map of the South Shore of Long Island, New York, 


are various internal NSA documents leaked by Snowden, 


including an infographic detailing the targeting of 
underwater telecommunications lines. The map is paired 
with a large-scale color photograph of Long Island’s 
picturesque Mastic Beach, where the lines come ashore 
and are tapped by the NSA. Meanwhile, the video Circles 
(2015), comprising aerial footage shot by Paglen of the 
Government Communication Headquarters in England, 
underscored the UK spy agency’s brick-and-mortar 
presence. 

Also on view was the installation Autonomy Cube 
(2014), which continues Paglen’s artistic interest in 
Internet privacy even as it, too, emphasizes the material 
aspects of information networks. Created in collabora- 
tion with Jacob Appelbaum, a leading developer of Tor 
software, the piece is a collection of wireless routers, 
housed inside a clear acrylic box, that allows users to 
log on anonymously to an encrypted wireless network. 
Whether or not another Snowden will come along and 
use the platform is perhaps beside the point; Paglen’s 
work is already revelatory. JOSEPH AKEL 
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Horace Pippin, Floral Still Life, ca. 1944, oil on board, 10%" x 1414". 


HORACE PIPPIN 


BRANDYWINE RIVER MUSEUM OF ART 
CHADDS FORD, PENNSYLVANIA 
APRIL 25 - JULY 19 


tis hard to imagine a better setting for the plainspoken 
work of the African American painter Horace Pippin 
(1888-1946) than the Brandywine River Museum's 
converted 19th-century mill building, located only 
eight miles from Pippin’s birthplace in West Chester, 
Pennsylvania. Many of the paintings in this retrospec- 
tive exhibition—which presented 60-plus canvases, over 
half of the artist’s total output—are scenes of life there. 
The show’s title, “The Way I See It,” derives from a 
statement Pippin once made about his work: “T paint it 
exactly the way it is and exactly the way I see it.” A self- 
taught artist, Pippin began painting as a way to exor- 
cise the horrors of WWI, in which he fought and was 
wounded (he worked by holding his crippled right arm 
steady with his left). The show includes several battle 


scenes—among them The End of the War: Starting Home . 


(1930-33), with its handmade frame ornamented with 
carved weaponry—along with works addressing reli- 
gious themes, social injustice, and the African American 


experience. Still lifes of fruits and flowers, and inte- 
riors like The Den (1945), with its mantelpiece display 
of ceramic dogs, contrast with such politically charged 
pieces as Study for Old King Cotton (1944), which was 
created (but never used) for a Vogue photo shoot. In 
it, four white fashion models pose in front of a cotton 
plantation, linked by a looping cotton thread to a black 
woman bent over her spinning wheel. 

In Pippin’s “Holy Mountain’ series, painted at the end 
of his life, biblical imagery and stinging social commen- 
tary can be found in the space of the same picture. Each 
painting is a variation of the “Peaceable Kingdom’ series 
by Edward Hicks (1780-1849) and depicts the same 
scene: a black family at ease with a group of lions, wolves, 
and lambs. But the forest in the background plays host 
to all manner of horrors: lynchings, soldiers with guns, 
graveyards. Pippin was sharp-eyed and forthright about 
what he observed, making for much to see in “The Way 
Ieee: ANNETTE MONNIER 
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VVORLD ON FIRE 


Okwui Enwezor's Venice Biennale show is 
uneasy, uneven 


BY ANDREW RUSSETH 


t first sight, the Italian Pavilion in the Giardini 

in Venice appears to be in mourning. Dark flags 

hang at the front of the Mussolini-era struc- 
ture, right below a tall neon sign that reads, “blues 
blood bruise.” They are the works, respectively, of Oscar 
Murillo and Glenn Ligon, and they firmly establish 
the chastening concerns, and tone, of the 56th Venice 
Biennale’s central exhibition, “All the World’s Futures.” 
The Biennale, which opened in May and runs through 
November 22, was curated by Okwui Enwezor, the seri- 
ous-minded director of the Haus der Kunst in Munich. 

Enwezor, true to form, has organized a show that 
unflinchingly examines violence and conflict—pain, in 
a word. Its artworks, by about 140 artists and groups, 
focus on political and economic struggles, war, and the 
heavy psychic, economic, and physical tolls exacted by 
global capitalism. It is a brutal exhibition. (If anyone tells 
you this was their favorite Biennale, worry about their 
emotional state.) It is at times woefully heavy-handed 
and wildly uneven. There are knockouts. by big names 
and big strikeouts. But, thankfully, it is also punctuated 
by moments of quiet, resilient beauty. 

After passing through the Murillo fabric, visitors are 
greeted by a room of drawings that scream, in block letters, 
“THE END” and “FINE,” by the late Italian Fabio Mauri 
(1926-2009), and a short film, tucked off to the side, 
that shows a man sitting against a wall, vomiting blood, 
by the Frenchman Christian Boltanski in 1969. Tubular 
lights by Philippe Parreno flicker off and on throughout 
the sprawling Arsenale galleries, the show’s main venue 
alongside the Italian Pavilion. The mood is dark, uneasy. 


Glenn Ligon’s Untitled (2014) and Oscar Murillo’s Signaling 
devices in now bastard territory (2015) on display at the 


Italian Pavilion. 
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Weapons are everywhere. In the Arsenale, Adel 
Abdessemed, who was born in Algeria and lives in 
London, has grouped together upturned machetes on 
the floor so that they look like menacing plants; the 
Mozambican artist Goncalo Mabunda has assembled 
guns and spent shells into ornate thrones; and Italian- 
born, Berlin-based artist Monica Bonvicini has amassed 
bunches of chainsaws, slathered them with black poly- 
urethane, and hung them from the ceiling. A large artil- 
lery gun, made out of castoff metal by the Italian Pino 
Pascali (1935-68) in 1965, stands at the end of one hall. 

Again and again, one sees the hands of workers. They 
construct a tombstone on one side of Steve McQueen’s 
masterpiece of a two-channel video, Ashes (2014). On the 
other side, footage shot by McQueen more than a decade 
earlier shows the eponymous man when he was alive, 
piloting a boat on the open sea. Hands do every manner 
of task—slice apart cars, perform surgery—in Antje 
Ehmann and Harun Farocki’s rapidly cutting Labour 
in a Single Shot (2011-14). And in Mika Rottenberg’s 
typically smart, funny, gently creepy video NoNoseKnows 
(2015), they pluck pearls from clams and operate a 
pulley system, making one of Rottenberg’s bizarre Rube 
Goldberg systems hum. (A teaser: this one involves a 
Pinocchio-nosed woman who sneezes out plates of fully 
dressed pasta.) 

Loose, playful, slightly goofy, and willfully ambiguous, 
that Rottenberg is everything that Enwezor’s show so 
often is not. “All the World’s Futures’”—tendentious, 
if well-intentioned—instead lapses at intervals into a 
didactic and activist mode that can feel condescending, 
pedantic, or just scattershot. 

South Korean artist Ayoung Kim has submitted a wall 
chart with a sound accompaniment that maps out the 
history of oil. Petra Bauer, of Sweden, has gone with a 
slide show of women’s socialist groups in the first decades 
of the 20th century. Enwezor has included a documen- 
tary about Sergei Eisenstein’s relationship to Karl Marx, 
by the German filmmaker Alexander Kluge. (A mara- 
thon reading of Marx’s final tome, Capzcal, is also in the 
offing.) Iraqi-born, Berlin-based Hiwa K has melted 
down waste from war in his home country to make a bell, 
which appears along with a video about one of its makers. 
The New Delhi-based Rags Media Collective presents 
awfully obvious sculptures on the Giardini grounds— 
royal statues that are disfigured in various ways, missing 
heads or off their platforms, and emblazoned with 
quotations from George Orwell’s 1936 essay about 
imperialism, “Shooting an Elephant.” Maja Bajevic, 
who was born in Sarajevo, Yugoslavia, and lives in Paris, 
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has embroidered various stock indices and measures of 
inequality into fabric. The Australian Marco Fusinato 
is selling thick volumes with selections from the Primo 
Moroni Archive for €10 a piece; the proceeds, which pile 
up on a platform as books are sold, will be donated to that 
storehouse for radical left-wing texts. And the American 
photographer Taryn Simon, always ready to overproduce 
a mediocre idea, has mounted an installation of books 
that feature the flowers that appeared alongside world 
leaders in diplomatic signing ceremonies over the years. 

These project-based, vaguely pedagogical works are 
commonplace in many international exhibitions, though 
it’s hard to know what viewers are supposed to get out of 
them. They read as feel-good, one-note gestures, cele- 
brating minor transgressions or simply riding on the 
coattails of the past. Frequently, one gets an unsatisfying 
glimpse of something that one suspects was very fun or 
rewarding to do. Viewers may decide, as I did, that they 
would rather read an essay addressing the ideas or histo- 
ries that are so laboriously indulged. 

However, the British artist Jeremy Deller shows that 
it is possible to create work that is both engagé and 
aesthetically pleasurable. His room at the Giardini 
includes texts about the history of workers’ songs, a witty 
banner hanging from the ceiling (“Hello, today you have 
day off”), and a jukebox loaded with seven-inch records 
pressed with the sound of various machines at work. It’s 
cacophonous and exhilarating. 

Also impressive is a survey of polls that German-born, 
New York-based Hans Haacke has staged at various 
exhibitions over the years, inviting visitors to become 
political actors and registering their demographics. It 
features a new one, which has 20 questions on an iPad 
and addresses, among other things, vistors’ views on 
economic inequality and conditions for building projects 
in Abu Dhabi. As people answer, it tabulates the results 
in real time and prods: If there is such agreement on key 
questions in the art world—and there is, judging by one 
day of polling, at least—why are so few people politically 
active? 

Music arises repeatedly, winningly, as a source of 
community and remembrance, echoing along corridors, 
drawing you into rooms and through history. The great 
Charles Gaines, who is based in Los Angeles, shows 
scores in which he has paired speeches by the likes of 
Malcolm X and Nelson Mandela with traditional songs, 
and Houston-based Jason Moran has meticulously 


opposiTe Jeremy Deller’s Factory Records Jukebox (top), and 


Monica Bonvicini, Latent Combustion, 2015 (bottom). 





re-created bygone New York music halls, one equipped 
with a piano that was playing a melancholy song when 
I walked by. The Belgian artist Carsten Héller, mean- 
while, presents a rollicking two-screen video about 
popular bands in Kinshasa. 

When it comes to more traditional mediums, Enwezor 
is hit or miss. Four stunning, mysterious new paintings— 
all dense, flowing forms—by London-born, Trinidad- 
based Chris Ofili hang in a small chapel-like space within 
the Arsenale, while, in another, larger space, Georg 
Baselitz presents eight expectedly overwrought paintings 
of upside-down naked men. 

In the Giardini, the seemingly unstoppable Kerry 
James Marshall has four new paintings—including two 
intriguing Rorschach-blot curveballs in bright limes and 
pinks—though his room leads rather unfortunately into 
one of 36 wan paintings of skulls by Amsterdam-based 
Marlene Dumas and another of very familiar Andreas 
Gursky photos, of course charting the immense scale of 
the global economy. 

Thomas Hirschhorn’s ceiling-to-floor spill of card- 
board, masking tape, and texts looks strangely half- 
hearted (slapdash, and not in his usual charming way), 
though Katharina Grosse, who is still underrated state- 
side, delivers a burner of an installation, wildly spraying 
brightly colored acrylic across mounds of fabric, soil, and 
concrete in the Arsenale. 





Worryingly, almost all of the show’s most meaningful 
moments come from such big, established names, along 
with only a few under-recognized older figures, like 
the Egyptian painter Inji Efflatoun and the Peruvian 
conceptual artist Teresa Burga. With a few exceptions, 
the younger artists have trouble measuring up. 

Despite its forward-looking title, Enwezor’s Venice 
Biennale is obsessively fixated on the crushing concerns 
of the present moment, an attitude that is hard not to 
admire in an art world obsessed with big money and 
spectacular novelty. But that approach grows tiresome. As 
artworks about labor, social history, and unrest accumu- 
late, one begins to yearn for just a little bit more poetry. 

Which I think is why the artwork that has stayed with 
me the most is a new one by the storied German Isa 
Genzken of two towering flowering metal orchids. They 
are planted close to, and at certain angles blend in with, 
trees at a far side of the Giardini. Barely seeming to stand 
(they are tied to poles), those flowers are beastly beautiful, 
and proudly questionable in taste—a renegade sprout 
of aesthetics in an otherwise party-line biennial. They 
should be left there permanently as a reminder of what 
we're on the hunt for at shows like this. a 


ABOVE Isa Genzken, Tivo Orchids, 2015. 





Andrew Russeth is co-executive editor at ARTnews. 
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Channa Horwitz, “Language” 
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series, 1964-2004, casein on rag board, 64" x 82%". 


CHANNA HORWITZ 


KW INSTITUTE FOR CONTEMPORARY ART 
BERLIN 
MARCH 3 - MAY 25 


ver the course of five decades, the American 

artist Channa Horwitz (1932-2013) produced 

a body of primarily graphic work that evades 
stylistic categories. While employing the: seriality and 
repetition associated with Minimalism, her drawings 
are, at the same time, lush, intimate, and idiosyncratic. 

Trained as a painter at Cal State Northridge, Horwitz 
dropped out of school in the mid-1960s. It was then that 
she devised her first mathematically based compositions, 
working on index cards before adopting graph paper as 
her primary support. This became the ground for the 
systematized arrangements of geometric shapes that 
would occupy her for the rest of her career. 

“Counting in Eight, Moving by Color,” the most 
comprehensive retrospective of MHorwitz’s art to 
date, presented the gamut of her production, from 
early diagrams of the fictional house of Mr. and Mrs. 
McGillicutty—her first foray into abstraction—to late 
works like her “Rhythm of Lines” series (1987-88), 





which features interpenetrating parallelograms rendered 
in gold leaf and pastel-colored inks. 

The largest series of drawings here deploys a system 
of notation based on the numbers one through eight, 
with each number assigned a color. As visual objects, 
they call to mind Native American textiles, punch cards, 
and even DNA sequences, but they function as scores, 
indicating movement, sound, intensity, and rhythm. 
Other artists have translated the code into sheet music 
or choreography—slides from one dance performance 
were on view. Distancing these works from the playful 
scores of Fluxus, Horwitz called this pseudo-scientific 
endeavor “Sonakinatography.” 

Approaching Horwitz’s drawings means deciding 
between two modes of viewing: either undertaking 
the often tedious task of reconstructing their logic, 
or simply losing oneself in patterns whose rationality 
seems always on the verge of total breakdown. 

JORDAN TROELLER 
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Jacob Epstein, Theodore Garman, ‘Theo,’ 
1930, pencil on paper, 22" x 17". 


JACOB EPSTEIN 


FOUNDLING MUSEUM 
LONDON 
JANUARY 31 - MAY 10 


hink Jacob Epstein (1880-1959) and you 

most likely conjure up images of angular 

modernistic works, blocky primitivist monu- 
ments, or expressionistic portrait busts. But the 
exhibition “Jacob Epstein: Babies and Bloomsbury,” 
a selection of likenesses of Epstein’s children and 
their mothers, revealed an unexpected side of the 
British sculptor. 

Epstein’s life was complicated; his first wife was 
unable to have children, but he fathered five— 
three daughters and two sons—with three other 
women. On view were strikingly sensual portraits in 
bronze of two of these women—Kathleen Garman, 
Epstein’s longtime mistress and second wife, and 
Isabel Nicholas, an art student who lived in Epstein’s 
household and was the mother of his youngest child, 
Jackie. But it was the likenesses of children that held 
one’s attention. Among Epstein’s most appealing 
sculptures are those of his eldest child, Peggy Jean, 
which show her as a laughing, pointing infant, and, 
in The Sick Child (1928), a dejected tween. 

Epstein’s interest in depicting the young predated 
parenthood; the show included two bronze heads 
of babies made when the artist was only 24. As 
the exhibition made clear, he had a talent not only 
for capturing children’s physical being, but also for 
reflecting their inner lives with tender insight. 

RICHARD HOLLEDGE 
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Barbara T. Smith, Pink, 1965, 
Xerox prints, 59" x 39%". 


“COLUMBIDAE" 


CELL PROJECT SPACE 
LONDON 
MARCH 27 - MAY 17 


and rebellion—two fingers up to boring office 

culture—but in today’s post-Fordist economy, 
increasing numbers of workers are freelancers with 
little security and few rights. It’s not much ofa stretch 
to imagine this is an issue close to freelance critic 
and curator Laura McLean-Ferris’s heart. Her exhi- 
bition, which explored the relationship between the 
studio and the home office, had an added feminist 
undertone—all but one of the four artists included 
were female. 

The show’s starting point was a series of deli- 
cate Xerox works from 1965 by Barbara T. Smith. 
Following a prestigious early career, Smith appeared 
to retreat into domesticity and motherhood. But in 
what is now read as a pioneering move, Smith rented 
a copier to create experimental works on paper at 
home. Of the three, younger artists in the exhibition, 
Mélanie Matranga makes small-scale clay vignettes 
in which computer cables compete with spaghetti 
on dining tables doubling as desks. Dena Yago scans 
objects on her desktop to create contemporary still 
lifes. And Essex Olivares’s mock office installation, 
featuring nonsensical flowcharts, parodies the blue- 
sky thinking demanded of executives today. The works 
conveyed the pleasure of operating outside the rules, 
but also the threat posed by the ever-diminishing time 
and space to make art. JENNIFER THATCHER 


| reelancing used to have an aura of glamour 
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Valérie Blass, Why not / Une touche (detail), 
2015, mixed media, 134%" x 7%" x 9". 


VALERIE BLASS 


DANIEL FARIA 
TORONTO 
MARCH 26 - APRIL 25 


ver the last ten years, Montreal-based artist 
Gn) Valérie Blass has produced a wonderfully 

sly, seductive, and sinister body of work. 
This exhibition, her first in Toronto since 2009, 
consisted of a new group of sculptures and a series of 
photographs, all made this year. 

Blass’s three-dimensional constructions, even 
at their most abstract, suggest human figures—in 
2007, for example, she created a series of angular 
wooden structures covered in fake hair. In this show, 
however, references to the body were overt. While 
the disembodied arm and leg at the center of Je suis 
une image recall the work of Robert Gober, the addi- 
tion of saucy pink panties and a curtain of fake blond 
hair puts it closer in sensibility to the surreal, femi- 
nized objects of Alina Szapocznikow and Louise 
Bourgeois. Other works surprised with their inven- 
tive use of materials. In the wall-mounted sculpture 
La méprise, a figure regards itself in a mirror; its 
lumpy oversize head is made of an upended ceramic 
cat covered in velvety black flocking. 

Accompanying the sculptures was “Vices,” a trio 
of photographs picturing the artist’s hand wearing 
a sparkly opera glove and presenting flasks or drug 
paraphernalia. Blass cheekily titled this exhibition 
“My Life.” If her work is truly autobiographical, then 
we can assume that she is leading an enjoyably self- 
aware existence. BILL CLARKE 





Joan Mitchell, Untitled, n.d., 
felt-tip pen on paper, 9%" x 77%". 


JOAN MITCHELL 


FOLKWANG MUSEUM 
ESSEN, GERMANY 
FEBRUARY 27 - MAY 31 


configured paintings, this show of four of the 
artist’s sketchbooks was full of surprises. Some 
60 pastel and felt-pen drawings documented the 
fascination with landscape that Mitchell first explored 
during her student days at Smith College and that 
received fresh impulse when she moved in 1967 to 
the village of Vétheuil, near Paris, where Claude 
Monet had once lived. The drawings are autonomous 
works rather than studies for paintings, though the 
daily view from a balcony at the front of the house, 
which faced the Seine, clearly informed her painterly 
aesthetic as well. (Many of her paintings from the 
time are simply titled Mon paysage.) 
In the sketchbooks the artist allowed herself total 


freedom; the works within range from minimal to 


F or aficionados of Joan Mitchell’s dense, tautly 


maximal and from jazzy abstractions to more recog- 
nizable images. There is a touching intimacy to 
these drawings, made far from the querulous, male- 
dominated bastions of Abstract Expressionism that 
Mitchell had assailed in New York. It was largely her 
own landscape that she celebrated during her years 
in Vétheuil: the magnificent linden tree in the court- 
yard of her house; clusters of sunflowers; reflections 
in the river. Made available for this exhibition by a 
Paris collector, these sketchbooks seem certain to 
reshape our understanding of Mitchell’s painting. 
DAVID GALLOWAY 
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LEFT: COURTESY THE ARTIST AND DANIEL FARIA GALLERY, TORONTO; RIGHT: ©ESTATE OF JOAN MITCHELL 
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Magdalen Wong, Sunrise, sunset, 2011, tapes, 


dimensions variable, installation view. 


ES AO Sal Ose 
INTO NIGHTS" 


SPRING WORKSHOP 
HONG KONG 
FEBRUARY 28 - APRIL 26 


this group exhibition, which touched on still 

moments in hurried lives. Curated by Christina 
Li, the show presented contemplative works in a 
range of mediums by nine international artists. 

In Job Koelewijn’s installation piece Relief 2: 25 
March 2009-6 Jan 2012 (2012), tape recordings 
of the artist reading aloud (an activity to which he 
devotes exactly 45 minutes each day) are stacked on 
copies of the corresponding books. For their site- 
specific performance project, Elmgreen & Dragset 
invited five local artists to compose a daily Hong 
Kong diary. Jewyo Rhii’s Cooling System (2010-13), 
a fan blowing air onto a slowly melting block of 
ice, memorializes a long, hot summer working in 
an un-air-conditioned Itaewon studio. And Moyra 
Davey’s Subway Writers (2011), 25 photographs that 
the artist folded, stamped, and mailed to London's 
Camden Arts Centre, captures New York City 
commuters absorbed in mundane writing tasks, 
unaware of Davey’s camera. 

Magdalen Wong’s installation Sunrise, sunset (2011) 
consisted of rolls of metallic gold adhesive tape 
attached to the top of the gallery’s windows. Pulled by 
gravity, these unspooled over the course of the exhi- 
bition, slowly shutting out the world beyond. While 
most works in the show focused on prior moments 
in time, Wong’s unfolded across it. YUAN FUCA 


P ast, present, and parallel time coexisted in 
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Daniel Spoerri, Le petit déjeuner de Kichka, 
1961, assemblage, 2242" x 224%" x 101A". 


DANIEL SPOERRI 


LEVY 
HAMBURG 
MARCH 1 - MAY 8 


onceived as an homage to the artist on the 

occasion of his 85th birthday, this mini- 

retrospective of works by Romanian-born 
Daniel Spoerri gave center stage to the so-called 
tableaux piéges (“snare pictures”) with which he is 
widely identified. For the first tableau piége, created 
in the spirit of Nouveau Réalisme, Spoerri fixed the 
remains of his girlfriend’s morning meal to a board, 
fastened the board to a chair, and hung the gravity- 
defying ensemble at a right angle to the wall. Kichka’s 
Breakfast I (1960) was followed by many similar 
ensembles that the artist has described as “fragments 
cut out of reality.” 

Spoerri has referred to his snare pictures as 
“memento moris” and as an attempt to fix some- 
thing from the constant flow of life, but these works 
also point to the artist’s abiding fascination with the 
preparation and consumption of food. He has cooked 
professionally, is a passionate collector of cookbooks, 
and once referred to himself as a “gastrosoph.” Indeed, 
he has worn many hats, including those of restaura- 
teur, dancer and choreographer, author and editor, 
actor and theater director. His assemblages can be 
viewed as miniature stages deserted by the actors. 
Ironically, some have been reproduced as multiples 
in porcelain or bronze, weirdly ennobling the stuff— 
much of it literally garbage—from which they were 


originally made. DAVID GALLOWAY 
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“The Fine Arts Palace” 








American Art News _ 


July 17, 1915 


The Fine Arts Palace is one of 
the most beautiful structures 
imaginable—perhaps the most 
beautiful of its kind that any 
great exposition has ever seen, 
and certainly the most novel in 
architecture and color—a great 
crescent of Corinthian pillars facing on a lagoon with 
the galleries, which occupy a low one-story building, 
also a crescent in shape, behind these pillars from which 
they are separated by a walk. These contain the paint- 
ings and drawings, a few sculptures, the medals, minia- 
tures, photographic reproductions, prints, etchings and 
lithographs by United States artists—and the so-called 
International. .. sections. 
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“California Art Today and 
Yesterday,” by Thomas 
Carr Howe Jr. 


July 13, 1940 


On the whole, painting in 
California was subjected to the 





same successive waves of foreign [i 
influence—alternately German FB fakin cies 

and French—which guided 

and shaped the course of painting throughout contem- 
poraneous America. As in other regions, this deluge from 
abroad left its indelible mark but did not completely engulf 
the native current. However, it would be as presumptuous 
to claim for California painting between 1850 and 1900 
an immediately recognizable individuality as it would be to 
pretend to detect a similar quality in American painting as 
a whole during those same years. 
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“Paris: From Pre-History 
to Outer Space,” by John 
Ashbery 


Summer 1965 


Faced with the [André] 
Masson retrospective at the 
Musée d’Art Moderne, one 
feels as though one lacked a 
piece of evidence essential for 
a decision. Masson is certainly a fascinating painter, but 
there is something incomplete about his work—some 
dimension has been left out, on purpose perhaps, which 
only a French intellectual could supply. Masson is a writ- 
er’s painter: he has illustrated his friends’ books, designed 
costumes and sets for their plays, and has just been commis- 
sioned by Malraux to do a ceiling mural for the Théatre de 
France (Odéon). And his paintings bristle with allusions. 








“Body Language,” by 
Michael Levey 


ARTnews 


EVERYTHING 
YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 
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Summer 1990 






There is no guarantee that 
the good artist will be a good 
citizen. [Francis] Bacon can be 
seen as admirable in his refusal FRaare 
to be anything but an artist, [RMStes 
refusing to let society have 
claims on him and scrupulously refusing to make claims 
on it. Such an uncompromising and isolated position has 
its romantic aspect. It may encourage the idea that the 
resulting art is bleak, severe in its emphasis on the indi- 
vidual, and finally pessimistic about the human condition. 
Nevertheless, in what is perhaps the clinching paradox at 
the heart of Bacon's art, there is about his pictures a sensa- 
tion profoundly more positive than negative. 
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